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NEWS 
‘JIE Parliamentary week has passed without excitement 
and almost without debate. Only two Government 
measures have been brought forward—one to extend the 
Lancashire Union Relief Act, and another fur the Registration 
ot Irish Births and Deaths, and nothing is said of a necessary 
supplement, a general Marriage Act. Questions have been 
asked about Brazil, charitable endowments, the legal right of 
the Crown to cede the Ionian Islands, and harbours of refuge ; 
but they elicited nothing of special interest; and sharp con- 
versations in the Lords on the ticket-of-leave system only pro- 
duced an avowal that Redpath, the forger, was living in 
Western Australia in independent comfort. A bill is pro- 
mised for Irish salmon; but the business of the Houses has 
een desultory, the attendance small, and the conversations— 
t» call them debates is absurd—exceedingly dull. 


OF THE WEEK. 


In other pages will be found two very complete accounts of 
the insurrection in Poland, which is not only not put down, 
but gathers strength day by day. The facts are concealed 
from Western Europe, but the Germans of Posen contrive to 
ascertain what so deeply concerns them, and the first article is 
based upon their accounts. The second, explaining the design 
of the revolutionary leaders, and the organization of the Cen- 
tral Committee, is from Anglo-Russian sources. We must add 
to these statements the facts that the insurgents intend to 
avoid general engagements, that they rely in full confidence 
on Russian aid, and that they have promised the peasants 
their land—a promise already reverberating far beyond the 
the frontier. Success seems still almost hopeless, but the move- 
ment, it is quite clear, is a revolution, not a revolt. 


Yesterday the proceedings in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
of the University of Oxford, in accordance with the writ 
served on Mr. Jowett “for the reformation of his manners 
and offences,’ commenced before the Assessor, Mr. Montague 
Bernard. The proctor for Mr. Jowett applied for leave to post- 
pone proceedings till the 20th, stating that on that day he 
would protest against the jurisdiction of the Court and oppose 
the issuing of a fresh citation, or the amendment of the pre- 
sent one. The Assessor granted the delay, and gave leave to 
argue the jurisdiction on the 20th, but said that if the juris- 
diction were then allawed, the defendant must be prepared 
to appear without further adjournment. ‘These proceedings 
against the wisest and most thoughtful tutor in Oxford are, 
we need scarcely say, grounded on the asserted heresies of his 
book and essay in Essays and Reviews, and are understood to 
be promoted by Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble. If the Court’s 
jurisdiction be established, and Mr. Jowett’s heresy be also 
established, the penalty is exile from the University ( procul 
é finibus Universitatis). The first appeal is, we understand, 
to the “delegates of appeal,” named, we believe, by the proc- 
tors. Ifthey are unanimous it can go no further,—if not, 








the further appeal is to the Court of Chancery and Lord 
Westbury. 


Foreigners will be amused, and, perhaps, somewhat 
puzzled, to hear that the Prince of Wales has, with consider- 
able ceremony, become a fishmonger, and that he is likely 
also to become a skinner, a salter, an ironmonger, a haber- 
dasher, a merchant tailor, and, perhaps, a member of other 
useful trades. He swore last Thursday to be true to the 
Queen, and obedient to the wardens “‘ of the Mistery of Fish- 
mongers,” and ‘‘ ready to come at their lawful warning, except 
I have a lawful excuse, without feigning or delay, according 
to the lawful ordinances of the Mistery of, Fishmongers afore- 
said.” The Prime Warden, Mr. Underwood, not feeling well 
enough to address His Royal Highness on this solemn occasion, 
Mr. William Cubitt, M.P., one of the Wardens, undertook the 
duty, and welcomed the Prince in a speech in which he 
plunged so deep into the antiquities of the Fishmongers, their 
hostility to Wat Tyler, and loyalty to Richard II., that when 
he returned to the surface he could not recall the name of the 
‘illustrious, beautiful, and accomplished ’’ Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark, and was indebted for that historical hint to a 
kind prompter. Lord Shaftesbury and Sir Rowland Hill 
were also initiated in the evening, when Lord Shaftesbury 
explained that though Princes and Peers might seem to con- 
descend to the fishmongers, the obligation really lay the other 
way, since the House of Lords owes a great deal more to the 


'new blood of the fishmongers and their brethren, than the 


fishmongers owe to the House of Lords. 





The Liberals seem unable to carry even their Government 
boroughs, the nominee of the Admiralty having been beaten at 
Devonport by Mr Busfield Ferrand, a Tory of the ultra-radical 
kind, known as a raging Protectionist. They will also ap- 
parently be beaten at Devizes, where a Mr. Israel Abrahams 
has gone down, apparently with the sole object of dividing the 
Liberals. The truth is, there is a terrible want of party 
organization. Ever since Mr. Coppock died everything has 
gone wrong, and while the Carlton never misses its blow, the 
Reform Club never succeeds, neglects the registration, leaves 
the “‘safe’’ boroughs to eldest sons—that silliest of mistakes 
—and allows impudent “third men,” as in Northampton and 
Devizes, to interrupt every local arrangement. Some new 
blood is wanted at head-quarters, unless the Tories are to walk 
over the course, and compel the Whigs to beat clever intrigue 
by enlarging the constituency. 


Mr. Fawcett has lost his election for Cambridge, the close 
of the poll showing—for Mr. Powell, 726 ; for Mr. Faweett, 
609. The failure is not, we believe, due to the physical 
blindness of Mr. Fawcett, but to the mental blindness of the 
Cambridge Liberals, who indulged in squabbles among them- 
selves, and would not unite on their candidate. The discredit 
to them is great. 


Mr. Villiers proposed in the House, on Thursday night, to 
renew the Union Relief Aid Act of 1862 for another year. 
He gave a good account of its operation in the past, though 
the bounty of the country had reduced the scale of its appli- 


cation. ‘The following sums had been already borrowed 
under the Act :— 
£ 
By Preston, between Midsummer and Michaelmas .. 3,590 
AS ee eee 3,517 
,», Ashton, between Michaelmas and Christmas ... 8,037 
eee ee ee 10,000 
Se ee ee 
4; Haslingden ... 3,063 


,, Preston ae . 6,010 
, Mectdle. ... coe cc 000 06h ove tee 40en ces ee 
,, Todmorden ... 





ee 
In addition to this, there had been charged, under the Act, to 
the counties, for Ashton, Glossop, Haslingden, and Preston, 
19,579/.—making a total of 63,675/. borrowed or charged to 
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counties under the Act. The Act is approved of in Lanca- 
shire, and the Preston Guardians say that it enables them to 
do with a rate of 2s. 6d., when, without it, they would require 
a rate of 5s. 


No one disputed the present usefulness of the Act; but the | 


leading speakers in the debate urged, very wisely, that it should 
be renewed only for six months, and that the House before 
rising for the long vacation should reconsider the question. 
Lord Stanley asserted with great force that in our absolute 
ignorance of the drift affairs might take, to legislate for a 
whole year would be exceedingly foolish—a view in which 
he was strongly supported by a very gloomy speech from Mr. 
Cobden. Mr. Cobden estimated the pecuniary burden at 
present weighing on Lancashire as exceedingly heavy. Some 
millowners are now spending on their operatives at the rate of 
30,0007. a year. He gives us the following estimate :— 
Raised from cotton districts and distributed through Man- 


chester central committee ...0 2... 0 ... 20. eee cee eee =6850,000 
Raised from cotton districts, but only passing through local 

a ae a ae ae 
Raised from cotton districts and distributed wholly by private 

individuals during the year 8 250,000 


Raised by poor-rates in cotton districts in excess of the 
average poor-rates for year ending Midsummer 1863 





Total special burden of expenditure in the distressed districts 


inthe year... .. eee £1,445,000 





| tioned on Poland, he said that the Emperor could not coun- 
tenance insurrection, and on Rome, that it was ‘‘ not for. the 
interest of France” that Rome should be the Italian capital. 
| The last statement was afterwards qualified by observations 
| about the necessity of reconciling Rome and the Papacy, the 
old story which postpones justice until its valuc has been 
| proved by a miracle. 


France, shown in excessive severity to the Press and all persons 
| with an opinion. M. Favre alluded in his speech on Mexico to 
| the old Jecker scandal, the purchase of the worthless claims of 
| M. Jecker on Mexico by persons high in office;—and M. de Per- 
| signy ordered the press not to comment on the debates. The 
| journalists murmured, but the Moniteur informed them that 
|the laws of public safety were still in force, and, fearing 
Cayenne, they submitted, and with columns full of debates 
| discussed the Jardin des Plantes in the leader. A few 
‘lads who hurrahed for Poland in the streets have been 
subjected to preventive arrests, and the censorship over 
| foreign journals has been made more vigilant. This journal, 
of course, has for some time been formally prohibited in 
France; but the Cornhill Magazine has now shared the same 


600,000 | fate, for an article on Kinglake’s “Crimea,” while the book 


itself is watched in every custom-house with a vigilance 
only displayed in England when there are suspicions about 
tobacco. The cause pf alarm seems to be the angry feeling 


In addition to this, he reckons the yearly loss of wages by | excited by the Mexican expedition, and its unexpected im- 


the men, after deducting what they receive from the rates 
and the relief-fund, to be 6,000,000/. per annum, and the 
loss in fixed capital, non-payment of rents, &c., to the capi- 
talist, at 5,000,000/. per annum. The whole special weight 
on Lancashire caused by the crisis is, then, he con- 
ceives, not less than 12,445,000/. in the year. All the ex- 


portance. 


On Friday night, too late for our last impression, Mr. 
Layard offered an explanation of the recent occurrences in 
Brazil. The facts are accurately known to the public, with 
the exception that the men of the Prince of Wales were 


There seems to be anew restlessness in the governing circle of 


ternal voluntary subscriptions, therefore, are not, Mr. Cobden | supposed to be not merely wrecked, but murdered, and the 
thinks, equal to 5 per cent. on the contribution of Lanca- | inspector of the district resisted inquiry ‘at the head of 
shire; and as he does not consider that the enormous volun- | armed men lee circumstance, perhaps, explicable by the fact 
tary subscriptions can be renewed next year, he expects the | that cargo was found in a magistrate’s house. The Consul at 
distress of next winter to be far more terrible than that of this, | Rio Grande, accordingly , applied for assistance to the capital ; 
unless American cotton comes in again beforethen. He heartily | but after months of negotiation no redress could be obtained. 
supported, therefore, Lord Stanley’s proposal to revise the | Mr. Christie was, accordingly, instructed to insist on repara- 
measure in July or August,—to which the Government will, | 12, and, the Brazilian Government still refusing, to make 


we should hope, agree. 


The French have sustained two severe checks in their in- 
vasion of Mexico. A telegram which seemed absurd has | 
been explained by letters received vid Havanna, from her 
Majesty’s steamer Una, and the facts appear to be these. | 
Negretti, the Mexican General, in the first week of the year, 
made a sortie from Puebla with 10,000 men, attacked the | 
French advanced guard, 1,400 strong, and drove them back to 
Orizaba, completely clearing the road. About the same time, 
800 Mexican cavalry made a dash at Berthier’s corps, 4,000 | 
strong, advancing from Jalapa, and created a confusion in | 
the fog. The Frenchmen fired on each other, and lost 1,600 | 
men, the Mexicans losing only 130. This repulse will | 
seriously delay General Forey, who is, moreover, harassed by | 
the smali-pox, which has broken out in his garrison at Vera | 
Cruz. The Mexican means of resistance are evidently on the | 
increase, and we should not be surprised to hear that they had | 
been joined by a few Californian and Texan sympathisers, men | 
very likely to be dangerous to an advancing army. 


The throne of Greece is still empty. The Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg has finally refused the crown, and the Greeks, 
humiliated and weary, have agreed to continue their Pro- | 
visional Government, allowing its three members to appoint a | 
quasi-Ministry. It is feared that disorders may occur, but as 
yet the three Powers seem unable to look beyond the charmed | 
circle of German princes. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg, it | 
seems, wanted aid to the extent of some 800,000/. to pull | 
Greece out of the slough of insolvency. 


The French debates of the week in the Corps Législatif have | 
been most unsatisfactory. M. Baroche, speaking Minister | 
for M. de Persigny, admitted that the Government had 
interfered in the elections, and altered electoral districts in 29 | 
departments, and declared that it would not consent to sit in | 
the presence of electoral ‘“‘combinations” with folded arms. | 
He affirmed that the press was “free,” that the right of | 
public meeting would never be “imported,” and that “ to | 
expose Government to absolute liberty” involved “ wn | 
danger cnorme.” M. Billault, speaking Minister for M. | 
Drouyn de Lhuys, refused to reply to questions on the | 
object, extent, and probable duration of the Mexican inva- 
sion, but argued that it would immensely extend French busi- 
ness, French power, and French means of colonization. ‘ml 


reprisals, which orders were carried out. On the affuir of the 
officers of the Forte Mr. Layard offered no remark, but pro- 
mised that all papers on both subjects should be presented to 
the House. 


A bit of the forthcoming budget is to be prematurely re- 
vealed. It had been noised abroad that Mr. Gladstone intended 
to reduce the tobacco duties, and he was compelled, lest impor- 
tation should cease, to give notice of a motion forthat object. The 
rates are to be lowered from 9s. 54d. to 5s. on cigars, to 3s. on 
snuff, and on all other manufactured tobacco to 4s., the much 
more important duty on unmanufactured tobacco remaining 
untouched. It is believed the revenue will not suffer, as 
smuggling is excessive, common snuff, for example, being sold 
all over London at 13d. an ounce, or, even allowing for adul- 
teration, not one-third of the duty. The remaining rates, 
however, are still excessively high. Bengal cheroots, for 
example, can be made at a profit for 10s. per thousand, or 2s. 
per pound, which the duty will increase to 7s., or 250 per 
cent. That temptation, however, is not enough for the 


| smugglers, who always want a duty which shall make one 


cargo saved out of three pay all expenses. The consumption 
of tobacco has increased enormously of late years without any 
increase in the revenue. 


We are happy to correct on the best authority the error into 
which we fell last week concerning the vote of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce on the proposition to exempt private 
property at sea in enemies’ ships from capture. Aware that 
Mr. Campbell’s motion in the Chamber of Commerce had been 


| carried by a large majority, we were quite unable to under- 


stand the report of the result given by the proxy voting. 
The explanation is this:—When Mr. Campbell's motion was 
first carried, a motion to take the vote by voting-papers had 
been previously negatived. Mr. Spence’s party renewed this 
proposition in the Council after their defeat, and carried 
it by a very small majority. Eleven members of the Coun- 
cil protested, and issued a circular to the members, requesting 
them to abstain from voting, on the ground that the Council 
had exceeded its powers in issuing voting papers, and that any 
vote taken in that manner would be unconstitutional and in- 
valid. The returns given, therefore, were simply nugatory. 
The members of the Chamber number 609; probably all Mr. 
Spence’s supporters voted, and only numbered 223; almost allof 
Mr. Campbell’s probably did not vote,—and the 37 votes 
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recorded in his favour were votes recorded against the wish | 
and advice of the leaders. 

Sir William Armstrong has resigned his post of Ordnance | 
Engineer and Supc rintendent of Ritled Ordnance for the War | 
Department, for no official or public reason, but in order to 
attend more closely to the Elswick Ordnance Company, which 
is now the chief contractor for the supply of rifled ordnance. 


Convocation has metand done something;—which is a change 
for the worse. In the Lower House Archdeacon Denison has 
got a committee appointed to examine into the doctrinal 
character of the Bishop of Natal’s book, and report on its 
heterodoxy or orthodoxy to Convocation. Archdeacon Honey 
led the opposition ; indeed, the strength of the speaking was | 
entirely hostile to this attempt to revive the judicial authority 
of Convocation in matters of doctrine; and the Dean of Can- 
terbury suggested that a committee of the Index had better 
be appointed at once. But the Convocation was allowed to 
discuss the matter without a prorogation,—thanks, we sup- | 
pose, to Lord Shaftesbury’s influence ; and the motion was | 
carried. If condemned by Convocation, Dr. Colenso’s book | 
will probably acquire fresh weight with the world at large. | 
—_—_—_—_—_ 
There have been conversations in both Houses this week | 
about the tickets-of-leave. On Wednesday Lord Stanhope | 
and Lord Carnarvon very justly laughed at the Government | 
for devolving on a commission the duty of dealing with this 
question, and Lord Carnarvon laid the whole burden of the 
mismanagement on Sir George Grey, who, he says, has three 
times been Home Secretary during the last fifteen years, 
and has systematically ‘“trifled with the prerogative of 
mercy,” by shortening the judicial sentences, and even dis- | 
pensing in practice with the conditions nominally annexed to 
tickets-of-leave. Sir George Grey admitted in the Commons 
the same night, that he had taken no steps to make convicts | 
about to be liberated on license known throughout the country. | 
He did not see how it could be done ;—he has never heard of | 
photography. 


Mr. Lincoln has addressed a very good letter to the working | 
men of Manchester, in answer to their noble address of sym- | 
pathy on the 3lst of December. He recognizes heartily the | 
spirit of self-forgetfulness in which they write, and expresses | 
his concern for their sufferings. It had often been represented | 
to him, he says, ‘‘ that the attempt to overthrow this Govern- 
ment, which was built upon the foundation of human rights, | 
and to substitute for it one which should rest exclusively | 
on the basis of human slavery, was likely to obtain the favour | 
of Europe.” This representation the working men of Man- | 
chester have powerfully helped to falsify, and their address 
will ‘‘excite admiration and friendship’? among the Ame- | 
rican people. Mr. Lincoln concludes with a hope, that whatever 
else may happen, “the peace and friendship which now | 
exist between the two nations will be, as it shall be| 
my desire to make them, perpetual.”’ The letter is through- | 
out dignified and simple, which must be a sad blow to the 
“‘rail-splitter’s ” many savage enemies in this country. Mr. 
Beresford Hope will feel that it is not quite in keeping with 
the character of either Belshazzar or Sardanapalus. 


The Lord Mayor entertained on Wednesday Mr. Mason, the | 
captured and recaptured representative of the Confederate 
States, and a clamorous dinner party insisted on hearing him | 
speak. Mr. Mason was prudent, and confined himself to 
thanks and prophecy,—gratitude for the cordial reception 
which England gives to the emissary of the slave power, and 
the vaticination, that “the day will come, it is not far off, when 
the relationship between that Government, which is now in its | 
infant fortunes, and yours will be one of close and intimate | 
alliance.” The prospect of intimate alliance, ‘‘ doubtless | 
political, certainly social,” as Mr. Mason says, with slavery, 
seemed to delight the Lord Mayor’s party, and the author of 
the fugitive slave law sat down amid loud cheers. 





As usual there is a messin New Zealand. According to the 
latest advices the natives are still resisting the weakly concilia- 
tory plans of Sir George Grey, and threatening immediate war. | 
The Governor and the Commander-in-Chief have, accordingly, 
sent home a demand for 15,000 troops, with a distinct intima- | 
tion that refusal involves their resignations. The colonists be- 
lieve that Catholic priests are at the root of the matter, but 
the wretched jealousy of the Horse Guards, which refuses the | 
local Governor authority to remove incompetents, is mucl 
more to blame. If the Commander-in-Chief will not give 
way, the Duke of Newcastle had better ask the loan of three | 


| interest from the University pulpit on Sunday last. 


| one generation. 





regiments of Sikh Irregulars, 2 “ mountain train,” and Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, who, between them, would settle the Maori 
question once for all in six months. 





he latest news from the United States (31st January) is 
still indefinite. General Hooker, “fighting Joe,” has sueceeded 
General Burnsidein command of the Army of the Potomac, but the 
army seems to be useless from want of discipline, the superior 
officers refusing to obey orders to advance, and clamouring for 
M’Clellan. Eighty of them are to be removed. Gold was at 
57 per cent. premium. 





On Monday, Sir Robert Peel introduced a bill for securing 
the registration of births and deaths throughout Ireland. 
The system adopted is the Scotch, under which registration is 
compulsory, gratuitous, if made within three months, and 
must be signed by a qualified informant in person. It 
will be worked through the union doctors and dispensary 
doctors, who will be registrars, giving one registrar to every 
7,400 persons. The bill seems sensible, but, unless Govern- 
ment intend to bring in a general marriage law, it is a little 
timid. There is no conceivable reason why marriages should 
not be registered in Catholic Ireland, as well as in Catholic 
France; nor does it become the dignity of the Imperial 
Legislature ‘to swerve from its course at the bidding of a few 
priests. They might easily be paid for their work, to the 
immense advantage of the community. The measure seemed 
acceptable to the House. 


The address of the Prussian Chamber to the King has been 
sent as a letter, and His Majesty, contrary to many expecta- 
tions, has vouchsafed a reply. This document reasserts that 
the budget can only be established by agreement of all Estates, 
and that when they disagree the King must conduct the 
Government; deprecates the censure passed on those who 
carried up loyal addresses ; reminds the House that expenditure 
has been reduced 4,000,000 thalers; talks of the ‘‘ Landes- 
viiterliche”’ feelings of the King ; refuses to diminish the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown; and hopes the Chamber will return 
to a spirit of conciliation. The tone of the reply is one of 
stupid kindliness, as of a man who, with good intentions, does 
not comprehend the issues at stake, and the country replics 
by electing at every vacancy men of advanced views. 


The British Government propose to strike a dollar for their 
colonial possessions. Why not adhere to their own coin, the 
rupee, which already circulates through Asia, and which has 
the advantage of being the decimal of the pound ? 


Professor Stanley delivered a sermon of more than usual 
Taking 
for his text the curse denounced on the serpent, he remarked 
how the two different schools of Calvin and Rochefoucauld 
had sprung from a strong conviction of the innate depravity 
of human nature. Nevertheless, there was room for hope that 
the victory of the Son of Man over the seed of the serpent was 
being worked out. ‘To take a familiar instance, all knew how — 
one of the grossest sins of the flesh, the vice of drunkenness, 
had come to be banished from society within the lifetime of 
Passing, by an easy transition, to the more 
repulsive forms of spiritual vice, the preacher warned his 
hearers against the desire to think evil, the readiness to judge 
without examination, and other kindred growths of theological 
rancour. Five great movements, he said, had convulsed the 
religious world of England within the last thirty years. Of 
the first two Oxford had been the centre; of the last three 
(twelve, four, and two years ago), only the echoes, as it were, 
had reached the University walls down to that day. He ap- 
pealed to the conscience of all present if it had not been a 
priceless good to all, that so many generations of students 
should have passed out into the world with no more unholy 
memories than of contemplation and study. 


The George Griswold, the vessel freighted by Northerners 


| with food for Lancashire, arrived in the Mersey on Monday. 


She was received with a salute from the North Fort, the 
Rock Fort dipped her ensign, all duties were remitted, and 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce have drawn up an elo- 
quent address to her commander. In it the Chamber express 
their hope that, as the Irish Famine produced free trade, so 
the terrible calamity under which America is suffering “‘ may 
issue in some signal national deliverance, the benefits of which 
are to stretch beyond yourselves to the benefit of our common 
humanity.” Liverpool praying for emancipation is a pleasant 
and ucexpected sign of the times. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. not British freehold, can be ceded away by the Crown. Her 


, | Majesty cannot sell Cornwall, but she can part with Heligo- 
THE BEGINNING OF THE SESSION. |land; and that fact having been settled—which has no prac- 
HE Session has opened tamely, too tamely by far for | tical connection with the matter, Ministers being responsible 
those who love strong debate and the bracing air of for acts of prerogative, as well _ all other acts—the dis- 
sas : Se a 2 . oO | cussion is laid aside, with a feeling clearly perceived in the 
political strife; but some work is already performed. The | ; sagen Deere | alan Gall 
illusions of the recess have all been swept away. It was| ouse that, should it come on in earnest, the cession will be 
believed that the Tories would meet in high heart and bad | me Php so oy - oe debate, and the eg rhe 
temper, with their followers ranged for battle, and many sub- pore me gee Ah rie a Ramey eae” hd French 
jects of grave complaint against the Administration. Their | count Sin ‘Ween: Waited ot that dalen ead ‘hich alam 
victories in the recess had, it was said, left them, if not with | | Pronchman repeate it, is diemeie iy Godan aan wane Se 
a clear majority, at least with the occasional power of com- se he ar ee ak a oO", 
pelling a resignation, and what is worth fur more, with a Pope really asked whether England would, in certain ex- 
sense that the voting class had swung slowly round to their | tremities, afford him s safe asylum; and as England has s 
a ee eis oy ge cake ond | good habit of offering refuge to all political fugitives, Mr. 
b ioe = eae Catholics pt se inti akin tdi: Aimee, | Russell replied that his Government would afford to the Pope 
on bee pad paneer wm he in “we Po al in anee aunt | the asylum the Pope refused to the Bonapartes. Malta being 
purse pn ie always yield to the thief. The armistice eel the only English possession in which Italian is spoken, Malta 
said to have ceased, and the Quarterly, in sentences of the old | was named to the Pope ; but there was no more idea of treating 
acrid force, threatened that Tory leador$ would, on a dozen Kian in Beis exile as s Soversign Prince than there is of ss 
‘ 1 ‘ pre Alte as ll ‘onaider; : near < 
subjects, call the Ministry to an account. Their want of vigour | treating Cardinal W iseman. Con: idering that politicians are 
a yf een Be a, attounpts at | bound to recognize facts, and that His Holiness could with a 
5 a x ’ . athe } re ic > 7 ‘ 7 wy . » 
aggrandisement in China and contempt for imperial grandeur eve of his pon remedy half On ow te - ireland, put down 
in Greece, their excessive expense in England and excessive | Ribbonism, for instance, in a week, or turn Dr. M’Hale into a 
meanness to Ireland, their bullying conduct in Rio and | V'3°US upholder of Anglican rule, ~ little extra courtesy 
rae, ha recs ice ag: a agg George Grey’s penchant seemed even to Orangemen something of which politicians and 
S ‘ rik: : | ge -areely ’ oe ain. 
for laissez faire and Sir Charles Wood’s habit of interference, | ar cae orth -" t} I 3 4 “2 ry iid a ae an: = : 
were all to be made the subjects, if not of great divisions, at | tog ed ee ee ee ne 
“name pe Sy bee capil ate: he idler eaee talinbal oy to | those who really wanted thrift waiting for Mr. Gladstone, and 
fight piel Wiephcerttat wi for Tinsling 4 cae my Le fi ra those who only wanted power waiting also to enjoy it under 
na victim’s cei. Sin tok pha eR gcd! Mr | taskmaster less stern than the chief of the Manchester 
that ai ice: deen oo freee had asada for Aa aay |School. ‘he woes of Ireland are soothed, for the West has 
=a — : oe ee See a °- | been promised its pay; and Father Daly reflects with proud 
The Tories mustered much in the mood in which they : . : icon . 
al salitel deine iiiiedl ao the tendmeen. tak Teciieoe | satisfaction that he has tamed the Premier, who snubbed him, 
to aa tate things = eileen tek anda to “ Lat the into making Galway the easiest place in all Ireland to leave. 
Cabinet. bat onalis a ie Bay 4 ih tse its A £ On| China has not come up, but when it does, the Tories do not ex- 
the cae i boa Night of pl ‘ae se all 5 sie ‘actly feel as if enormous influence acquired unexceptionably 
Conservatives, stood up simply to declare that they should |?" et me were an str thing in aoe and oer Liberal sere 
pel ° Ps y | —the despotic secrecy of the proecedings—is not very mu 
vote with the Premier, and three of the four were men whose | tt et ee my b ~ ge f Si tienen’ G ” 2 d . : = 
voices imply votes beside their own. The old causes of | 0 S'S 7 ne nt gee Me Pegi ot ret, Mica 
Sietinel Mlememslem eneen ait wee these sheesh, Thaker (eee manifest, now that the days are growing longer, and 
Sesncelladl a da saiiek ccumiientioa. ait tle eal fl a | the criticism expected has subsided into a sort of groan of 
~ 4. 4 ’ ow annoyance from a sensible, but not over strong young Peer. 





un n, in th glish politi gerie— ‘ ‘ : : 
wana gm = eam ‘the Fe —_ i. Pry 0a | That all this appareat quiescence, this gentle harmony of 
going P | oil and wine—things which, though both good, were never 


wy en Pope. Stout old Orange squires, Tories by virus in | known to unite-—this lull in the waves of political life, is 
the blood rather than by action within the brain, did not see : i ‘ . age ae 
. . , /unreal, we have often averred. The tendencies of the two 
what they were to gain by obeying orders from Dr. M’ Hale. | ‘ > Rage SPT . 
: ht“ aide : | parties are wider apart than ever, and their tone is perceptibly 
Men whose whole system of thought inclines them to view any | at 7 Ghee pala eee. re. 
B “aged sag! - ..° |more vitriolic. Even the mutineers will, as they get heated 
onaparte with distrust, whose first maxim in foreign politics |...) «¢ as en a ’ 
: : ° . | with strife, fall back into orderly rank, and, sooner or later, 
is that France is erratic, and that England should therefore | a deal sepa CK aes La oe 
lin gaane demi oak ter Ramee te desaaies aics ther deal the chiefs will find the point on which they can close. But 
epg ei a a vat mye the b ys "The they have not found it yet; the points selected for them have, 
5° ” x fi ‘lin, f, i ae rs a pr oli t > eh © | with the single exception of education, been disposed of, and 
personal feeling for “Fam. —ait is characteristic of the man everything tends to confirm the belief we expressed last week 
that he is the only Premier since the Reform Bill for . - 2 > oa sg 
. ° . that till the budget is produced serious strife wiil be sup- 
whom the public has troubled itself to invent a short of *, c . 1 
ail tn aa cee oe a Wiel ‘st pressed by consent. It will not be, when it comes, less sharp, 
ps — P Th argc ti . a Co ida bara because the combatants on both sides are weary of the idleness 
ag Fates pa “geal Tnst Se oP pe ye pp to which the Premier has condemned them, and which the 
& Ys bs . P iti p ( re. 
which looks so compact is dreaded by its own officers, at least sender eS Ge Cogewiaes ceeme to apgenrs 
as much as the enemy. The chiefs are obliged to skirmish, | ‘ite - 
lest, if they came too close, one wing or other of their forces THE LAST IMPERIAL PLAN. 
should rush gallantly out of the conflict to the embraces of | JT is difficult to exaggerate, not easy even to estimate, the 
smiling foes, | A importance of the Mexican expedition. ‘It is,” said the 
All the predicted subjects of debate, save one, have suc-| Emperor a few days since, “the great event of my reign,” 
cessively fallen through. Most of the Tory gentry are and if that event be great which involves the destinies of a 
still the bitter friends of the South, but their chief, whether | continent and the fate of a dynasty, the Emperor was right. 
or not he hates the North as strongly as they, has been | The success of his plan will undoubtedly remodel all relations 
compelled to confess that the conduct of the Ministry in | among the States of the American Continent, its failure will 
this matter has been, on the whole, most wise. Indi- | as undoubtedly give a dangerous shock to his throne. The 
viduals, he thinks, talked too much, and uttered too; rumours published in America of the defeat of the French, of 
many and various opinions, but the collective action was | a repulse from before Puebla, a retreat from Jalapa, a heavy 
unimpeachably sound. After that admission, Mr. Ben- loss arising from confusion when attacked in a fog, may be 
tinck’s jolly bitterness and Mr. Gregory’s coming statistics | rumours merely. They are more probably exaggerations of 
will scarcely avail to shake Mr. Layard’s self-command. | isolated and not very important events, such as lend the 
Everybody repudiates intervention, and as recognition must | interest of variety to every successful campaign. The French 
produce intervention, and the Whig policy is simply to decline | army, unless cowed by disease—and an epidemic cows F'rench- 
recognition, the House may be held to have passed a silent | men more than any European people—must be more than a 
vote of confidence in the American policy of the Whigs. The | match in the field for any Mexican force, and even a great 
Ionian Islands have disappeared till a more convenient season. | disaster could always be retrieved. A martial nation of thirty- 
Nobody even remarked that the action of the Foreign! five millions, armed to the teeth, and governed by a 
Office was precipitate; and as for the cession itself, Lord} cool, farsighted brain, cannot be beaten in the field 
Derby postpones opposition till it has really been made.| when once it has obtained a foothold, by one of six 
Lord Palmerston has explained that the islands are | millions. We have no wish, therefore, to rely upon stories 
not a British possession, but an independent State, and, even of petty disaster; but enough is passing at home to prove the 
if they were not, still possessions acquired by conquest and ' magnitude of an attempt whose reflex action alone can disturb 
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the whole course of political life. The Senate wisely ab- of Mexico into a vast French colony, restraining the Anglo- 
stained from discussing the expedition, for even that knot of Saxons, and dominating over the Isthmus. 

pensioners could find nothing to say in its praise; but in the More important, however, than even M. Billault’s speech, is 
Corps Législatif there exists an opposition. M. Jules Favre | the letter addressed by the Emperor to the Governor-General 
attacked the transaction as freely as if he had stood in a British | of Algeria, a letter the meaning of which seems to have 
House of Commons, and exposed its colossal vastness in terms | escaped the French as well as the English press. Even 
which sent a shudder through the assembly. The Army, he | Napoleon, with his rare resources, cannot settle the world at 
said, had sixty-nine leagues to march only to arrive at Mexico, | once, and the emigrant population has always been limited in 
but nine hundred to catch Juarez. Mexico was a continent | France. To convert Mexico into a colony it must all be 
crowded with cities and provinces and means of prolonged re- | directed thither, and as the first step the Emperor abandons 
sistance. It had cost the United States, with their conter- | the attempt continued for thirty years to colonize Algeria. The 
minous frontier, 20,000,000/. and two years of campaigning | Arabs, hunted and dispossessed, are to be restored to their 
only to foree a peace, and France had to perform a greater lands, to settle down, if possible, as cultivators. ‘To the 
task two thousand miles from her shores. He believed the | natives are assigned the breeding of horses and cattle, the 
occupation must be made permanent, and the army renewed by | natural cultivation of the soil; to the enterprise and intelli- 
‘thirty thousand men a year. He even dared to allude to the | gence of the European, the working of forests and mines, 
old Mexican scandal, the Jecker bonds, and hint that those {the introduction of improved modes of cultivation, the im- 
bonds had been transferred to hands powerful cnough to create | portation of those arts which always precede or accompany the 
a war in order that they might be realized. M. Billault, | progress of agriculture.” Algeria is to be India instead of 
‘“‘ Minister with a voice,” was at a loss to reply, and took re- | Australia, with Europeans as captains of labour, and not as 
fuge in vague generalities. The flag of France should be | simple labourers. No more Government colonists are to be 
respected throughout the world like the flag of Great! sent, the Government “ceasing to direct colonization, and to 
Britain. Neither Jecker nor the Archduke had anything | lend a painful support to individuals attracted by gratuitous 
to do with the matter. M. Billault did not venture to | grants.” Algeria is not to be “‘a colony, properly so called, but 
deny the vast extent of the enterprise, to speak of a an Arabkingdom,” and Napoleon “Emperor of the Arabs.” All 
specdy solution, or to fix the time when, her mission | “useless regulations are to be suppressed, all transactions to 
accomplished, France might retire with honour; indeed, | enjoy the most complete liberty,” and, in short, the Emperor 
he formally refused to answer those questions, and instead | retires from the only conquest made by the House of Orleans. Of 
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affirmed, in language of which those who understand 
France will clearly perceive the meaning, ‘Our maritime 
commerce, sure of protection, will multiply its undertakings, 
and our emigrants will carry with confidence to America their 
force and their activity. Let it not be said that I have 
escaped reality to pass into a world of dreams, Is it not a/| 
brave and a farsighted enterprise to open to a part of our | 
native population one of the important countries of the | 
globe ? Inthe New World territory lacks population . . . . | 
and we have already 100,000 Frenchmen dispersed among | 
the Spanish American States.’’ ‘Ships, colonies, and com- 
merce,” said the first Napoleon, and M. Billault humbly | 
repeats the aspiration. M. Favre was left, of course, in a | 
minority of five; but it soon appeared that the Govern- 
ment was seriously alarmed. The words of the orator 
had touched a nerve which is sore through all the limbs 
of France. The people detest an expedition of the 
true objects of which their ruler, with his usual love 
of coups de théitre, has not attempted to make them 
informed. The bourgeoisie are annoyed at its cost, Liberals | 
at its unscrupulousness, all politicians at the quiescence | 
which it temporarily enforces on France, in matters, such as | 
the Polish movement, of very much nearer concern. But, | 
above all, the army dislikes the expedition; it is “a 
campaign with priests for friends and the black vomit for | 
foe.” ‘There is no glory to be acquired, and no plunder, only 
a certainty, after months of exposure and fatigue, of filling 
an early grave. The excessive restrictions placed on de- | 
spatches, on papers, and even on letters, create of themselves 
an impression of gloom, and the army believes that Govern- 
ment, which, as they see, is always sending out reinforcements, 
purposely conceals the losses those reinforcements are to 
supply. To intensify all these feelings by free discussion | 
seemed to the Government dangerous, for Frenchmen who | 
tolerate official corruption so easily that they have invented | 
the word concussion, despise it, nevertheless, with a scorn equal | 
to that of England. ‘To suppress Jules Favre would, after | 
the Emperor’s formal concession of liberty to the members to | 
discuss the address, have been a coup d'état, but what! 
Ministers could do they did. They privately prohibited all | 
discussion upon the amendment, and publicly warned the 
press that the decrees passed as measures of public | 
safety were still in force. The restrictions upon the 
press amounted for some days to suppression, and even now | 
the journals dare not venture to discuss M. Favre’s remarks. 
The Mexican expedition, vast in its object, its expenditure, | 
and its prospective demands, is to go on in silence, till some | 
fine morning France can be startled with the frank letter in | 
which the Emperor is to announce his success, reveal his | 
plans, and claim the gratitude of the world. Meantime, all | 
over France Government represents that Mexico will be the | 
equivalent of India, that cotton, the want of which is now 
peralyzing three departments, will henceforward be an 

glish monopoly, that it is essential to open up another 
source of supply, and that in Mexico soil and labour need only 
French energy and brains for the cultivation of the plant. All 
indicates what M. Billault foreshadows—the Seaeunslen | 


} 





| army. 


course, he preserves his theoretical dominance, and the actual 


‘control of the cities, forts, and coast; but the soil is returned 


to the Arabs; they are released from “ useless” supervision, 
and the colonists with the boon of “ liberty”’ receive also the 
permission to get along as they best can. It is as if England 
were to replace all native Princes in India, retaining only her 
suzerainty and the great Presidency towns. 

The measure is a most able one, and shows how profoundly 


‘the Emperor has thought out his Mexican design. All that 


is worth having in Algeria is retained; but the new system 


will relieve the finances of at least a million a year, and 


throw all the colonizing power of France in a far more prac- 
tical direction. Half a million of Frenchmen aiding one 
million of Spaniards to govern seven millions of half-castes 
and Indians might form a most powerful colony, capable, in 
their horror of slavery and under the shield of France, of 
resisting even the Southern States. They might grow cotton to 
an extent which would relieve France of foreign dependence, 
and draw from the natural wealth of the country, the unde- 
veloped “ diggings’’ of Sonora, and the half-developed mines 
of Potosi, the means of supporting a firm and stable govern- 
ment. Common honesty would raise the Mexican revenue up 
to eight millions a year, or at least as much as the South will, 
as a confederate power, have at its own disposal. Sucha 
State, with such resources, seated on two oceans, and sheltered 


/by a power no European will attack, might make France as 


strong as England on the Pacific, a rival to America on the 
Western Atlantic. But to build up such a State is an enter- 
prise which would tax the mightiest power on earth,~ an 
enterprise even greater than the conquest of India, and to be 
accomplished within the life of a man already fifty-five! It 
involves the complete subjugation of Mexico, that is, of an 
organized State rather larger than Europe within the Vistula, 
occupied partly by a race whose pride has made them brave, 
partly by a people so savage that the Mexicans call in the 
Anglo-Saxon hunters to hold them in partial check. It involves 
the creation of anew army which shall be brave, yet indifferent 
to subjugation; disciplined, yet obedient to enemies; cheap, and 
yet numerous enough to occupy every post. We succeeded in 
forming, and then in destroying such an army; but Spanish 
half-castes are not Hindoos, nor are Frenchmen gifted with 
that strange pride which, by keeping Englishmen apart from 
all conquered races, makes them hated, but retains them in 
the position and invests them with the strength of a standing 
Frenchmen are not good colonists, and the task, 
therefore, to which Napoleon leads a half-unwilling people is 
to conquer a continent two thousand miles off, and then fill it 
with the one race in all Europe which never willingly quits 
its home. If he succeeds he will have changed the face, per- 
haps the fate, of the Western world; if he fails—well, 
failure, after all, will but cost earth a Napoleon. 





THE ANATHEMA OF CONVOCATION :—WHAT IS IT 
WORTH? 
tte 


E Bishop of Oxford, in a just published sermon, has 
traced out a new spiritua: “law,”—which is, that every 
era at which one sacred institution or person comes to an end 
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and is succeeded by another, is an era ‘of renewed exertion 


and augmented blessing;” that is, for instance, that 


whenever any other prelate shall succeed him in the 
diocese of Oxford, the country will receive a new access of 
spiritual impulse,—especially, we suppose, if the vacancy | 
However this 
may be, we are inclined to think the law may be in some cases 
equally true when things come to a final end without leaving 
any successor, —that there is sometimes a very large access of 


occurs through his trauslation to a higher see. 


spiritual blessing in the mere cessation of a sacred institution 
which has ceased to be sacred ; and Convocation appears to us 
to be exactly in this position. Its “ flashes of silence” are by 
far its most wholesome official acts, and it is never more use- 
fully employed than in dispersing. A body of clergy deliber- 
ating on professional interests is about the least sacred 
spectacle in Christendom ; for as there is no other profession 
whose true duties run so deeply into the springs of human 
nature, so there is none which is so easily and irreparably 
injured by the predominance of class interests and the temper 
of esprit de corps. The almost inevitable result of the close 
association of men of the same profession is to exaggerate in 
their minds the importance of the technical acquirements and 
the formal etiquettes, and to throw comparatively into the 
shade the importance of those more human qualities which 
they share with other and non-professional men; and the 


injurious result is, of course, the greatest exactly there where | 


technical thoroughness and official tact are relatively of the 


least importance. Lawyers who learntothink more of whatthey | 


have in common witheach other than of what they have in com- 
mon with mankind, are narrow men, but may be good lawyers; 


but clergymen who learn to think more of that which they have | 


in common with their own class as a class, than of what they 


have in common with other men, must not only be narrow | 
It is their | 


and dangerous men, but even worse clergymen. 
first necessity to know fully by their own experience those 
wants of men to which God’s message answers—and when 


this condition is wanting God’s message is necessarily tra- | 
vestied into something below man, instead of infinitely above | 


him,—into a pitiable pedantry of oracular decrees, which only 
suggest logical quibbles or philological evasions. 

And this is just the sort of sacerdotal creature which clerical 
convocations tend to form. 


book, seems to us,— judging him, of course, only by his writings, 


and by that wonderful specimen of dry authoritativeness and | 
inhuman divinity which he edits, the Church and State | 


Review,—a perfect type of the class,—indeed so steeped to 
the lips in professional ideas that the man is smothered 
in the priest. The motion which he carried, to appoint 


a Committee and direct it to report on the heresies of | 


Dr. Colenso’s book, was professedly based on the principle 
which he also inculeates eagerly in the Church and State 
Review, that it is not worth his or any other clergyman’s 
while to reply to Bishop Colenso’s errors, whatever they may 
be, since the only proper weapon with which to meet these 
errors is a cut-and-dried statement ex cathedrd by the House 
of Convocation on the heresies involved in them. “ It was 
the glory,” he said, “‘ ofthe Church of England that she had 
an open Bible; but did it thereby follow that any man was 
to tear out a portion of the leaves of that Bible? Concerning 
men who did that, he would say, let them be accursed. They 
knew the meaning he put on the word ‘accursed.’ Such is 


the habit of mind of the professional sacerdotalism ;—‘ No | 


reply—ex cathedré condemnation, and Anathema Maranatha 
for the condemned.’ Behold what a man’s spirit and 
intellect come to, when he takes counsel with divines 
to the exclusion of men in general. What is it that 


men in general are thirsting for all this time, while Arch-| 


deacon Denison is kindly offering them an attested extract 
from the views of a few learned clergymen not con- 
cerning truth and falsehood, but concerning a very different 
matter—Anglican orthodoxy and Anglican heresy?  Cer- 
tainly not for a Convocational decision on Dr. Colenso’s exact 
theological latitude and longitude, as measured from the 
fixed centre of the Jerusalem Chamber in Westminster 


Abbey. Indeed, as many Archdeacons in that assembly very | 


justly and modestly observed,—no one cares a straw about 


that. If the Anglican Index Expurgatorius, which Dean | 


Alford very truly regarded as the legitimate offspring of 
Archdeacon Denison’s proposal, could be laboriously prepared, 
what Englishman would buy it, or even turn over its leaves, ex- 
cept to smile at the folly and presumption of the authors? No 
doubt Dr. Colenso has raised, and every such sincere critic and 


historical inquirer, though a great deal sounder and broader | 
than Dr. Colenso, will raise, a very eager desire in earnes | ber, 1860, Mrs. Russell and her daughter went to 





Archdeacon Denison, who moved | 
on Wednesday for the Committee to report on Dr. Colenso’s | 


men’s minds to discriminate the human and fallible medium 
of revelation from the divine acts and thoughts expressed 
through that medium. This is the great theological pro- 
blem of the day. Few, indeed, who have entered thoroughly 
into the hearts of men, overlook the craving in them to 
touch the rock of Eternal Truth; and none can help seeing that 
this rock is not reached wheh you accept the verbal state- 
ments of Hebrew history, instead of sifting them by all the 
resources within your reach. The more men of thought, 
knowledge, and practical wisdom help us with fresh resources 
for this task, the more grateful we shall be. But as for 
shutting our mouths, with the dry sentences of Convoca- 
tion, why Dr. Lushington’s judgments are much more 
likely to carry moral or spiritual authority, though they 
absolutely repudiate that pretension. Archdeacon Denison 
confuses himself with technical analysis. He knows we 
should defer to physicians in a medical case, and to the judges 
in a legal case,—why not then to clergymen in a doctrinal 
case? Simply because, in medicine and law, technical attain- 
ments are not only the instruments of attaining truth, but 
usually also, in a very large degree, the test of truth. To 
discriminate a disease, or a legal doctrine, special knowledge is 
not only a help, but usually the final touchstone. Not so with 
theology. Every Protestant holds that while a thousand 
' branches of knowledge may aid you in arriving at the mean- 
ing of revelation,—knowledge, by the way, which is now 
very seldom peculiar to the clergy,—the faith which finally 
accepts or rejects it is not professionai, but human. And 
hence, for the clergy to suppose that by constantly crying out 
‘“‘lo, here!” and ‘“‘lo, there!’ they will assist us to see 
Christ, is, in fact, to suppose that He cannot make good His 
own way to any mind but a clergyman’s. 

The less Convocation do in a professional way the better. 
The spirit which first led Henry VIII. to assail their legisla- 
tive powers is by no means yet extinct. When they passed 
the order to exhume Tracy’s body and burn it, because its 
mortal owner had not availed himself of clerical expedients 
for dying correctly, they only showed in the coarse form of 
|the sixteenth century the same spirit which Archdeacon 
| Denison wishes Convocation to show now. When he 
|fulminates his personal anathema against Dr. Colenso, 
aud asks Convocation to adopt it, we are quite willing 
to believe that there is no personal vindictiveness in his 
‘spirit. He is merely alarmed and incensed at the bare idea 
that God can have any organ of communication with man 
except the clergy. He will not answer the Bishop personally, 
because that would admit a personal access to divine Truth. 
He wishes to proclaim publicly that there is no channel of 
grace now open, evento God Himself, except these petty eccle- 
siastical ones,—and the Convocation which exhumed and 
| burned the body of Tracy meant no more. 


} 





BARDELL v. PICKWICK. 

T is the duty of the journalist to call public attention from 
time to time to such of the decisions of our courts as work 

a great change in the law of the land. That which has long 
| been regarded as the leading case on breaches of promise of 
marriage—the great case of Bardell v. Pickwick—has been 
overruled by an English jury, and henceforth, we fear, the 
happiness of confiding females will but too often be trifled 
away by the insidious fascination which lurks in communica- 
tions about warming-pans and tomato sauce. Fortunately, 
the lady—a widow, like Mrs. Bardell—on whom, as the 


| mother and principal wituess of the plaintiff, the burden of 
| making out the case lay—is one of birth so lofty, of conduct 
so irreproachable, and manners so gentle and engaging, that 
the chivalrous feeling of mankind may be safely trusted to 
avenge her wrongs. Emily, the daughter of an eminent Irish 
surgeon employed on the staff of the Lord Lieutenant, sur- 
rendered her young affections to another Irish surgeon of the 
/name of Russell, who, twenty-three years ago, was called to 
la better world. Since then the solace of Mrs. Russell’s 
widowhood has been the education of her only child, 
Annie, the plaintiff in the present action. Mrs. Russell’s 
chief source of income seems to be a pension from 
the Irish Government (which ungratefully estimates her 
late father’s services at the miserable figure of ten pounds per 
annum), and the rents of some Irish property, which certainly 
appear to be very irregularly paid. There is, however, 
nothing uncommon in that. Everybody knows many Irish 
proprietors in this country who suffer from a similar cause, 
and it is not therefore surprising that Mrs. Russell should 
add to her income by cultivating the love of harmony in the 
young, or, in other words, by teaching music. In Novem- 
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reside in the house of a Mr. Crump, a cashier, who was/ 


separated from his wife, and whose children lacked a mother’s 
care. Mrs. Crump’s mother had been Mrs. Russell’s lady’s 
maid in happier days, and we can therefore imagine what it 
must have cost her to take a salary of 40/. from Mr. Crump. 
Even this salary, however, Crump denies, and says he took 
them in out of charity, and was obliged to get rid 
of them because they got into debt. 
Mrs. Russell took a child of Mr. Crump to consult 
the defendant—‘ the Monster Pickwick”—whom men call 
Adams, the senior surgeon of the Orthopeedic Hospital. After- 


wards the illness of Mrs. Russell forced her daughter to | 
Miss Russell’s charms had their natural | 
effect, and on the 1st of November she made a communication | 


supply her place. 


to her mamma, which elicited from that lady a letter which 
we venture to consider a masterpiece of tenderness and pro- 
priety. 
do not believe even the defendant could have persevered in 
his design had he ever received it), and the same fate has 
befallen a copy which Mrs. Russell was woman of business 


enough to make. The lady’s recollections of it are, however, as | 


follows :—‘‘‘ Lhave heard from my daughter to-day your pro- 
posal of marriage. I need only say that in my delicate health 
my only object is the welfare of my dear and only child. 
shall be glad to see her united to a gentleman, and particu- 
larly to a member of my dear father and her father’s profes- 
sion. 
and that I have to use my own exertions to increase my 
income. From my own family and connections my daughter 
is fully entitled to enter the family of any professional man 
in England. One of my uncles was Admiral Noble, and 
another is the Rev. Theophilus Blakeney, Dean of Down, in 
Ireland. My brother is a rector in the Church. My three 
nephews are rectors.’ 


nephews in Her Majesty’s service. I also said, ‘ You wish 


me to remove to town, but I am sorry that my circumstances | 


will not make it convenient for me to do so at present.’ ” 

She did, however, whether expelled by Mr. Crump, or per- 
suaded by the defendant, remove to the house of a Mrs. 
Lama, in Osnaburg street, in March, 1861, and as the de- 
fendant frequently called, she naturally told Mrs. Lama a few 
days later that he was engaged to her daughter. He had, 
however, the art not to stay more than a few minutes at each 
visit, and to behave with such coldness when third persons 
were present, that “they all said they should not like such a 
beau.”” To such anextent was this dissimulation carried, that 
even when the curiosity of Hannah Champs, the servant-girl, 
induced her to burst suddenly in on the plaintiff and defen- 
dant, she saw ‘‘nothing unusual.” Only in Mrs. Russell’s 
presence he threw off the mask—putting his arm round Miss 
Russell’s waist, and saying, “‘Oh you are a dear, dear girl. 
Thank God I shall soon call you my own.” So, at another 
time, he asked, ‘Are you not, my dear, satisfied with your 
choice ?” 
‘« Miss Russell once admitted to Mrs. Lama that he had 
never kissed her, and added, ‘‘ He is very odd—sometimes he 
is very affectionate, but at other times I can make nothing of 
him.” Well he might be odd. But will it be believed that 
an endeavour was made to prejudice the plaintiff because, in 
these trying circumstances, Mrs. Russell needed stimulants— 
half-a-pint of gin on March the 15th, a bottle on the 16th, half- 
a-pint of brandy on the 17th, two bottles of gin on the 18th, 
and on the 23rd two gallons. But the defendant’s career of 
deception was drawing to a close. Mrs. Lama was becoming 
alarmed for the payment of her bill, and she asked Mr. 


Adams, point-blank, ‘Are you engaged to Miss Russell?” | 
Then he started back with well feigned astonishment, | 


and declared that he was a married man with a family. 
Soon after he had the audacity to call on Mrs. Russell, 


accompanied by a creature of his, named Blaze, a sur-| 


gical instrument maker, and to reveal the truth. That 


touching interview our contracted space will not allow | 


us to detail; but when Blaze said that the defendant 
had money and could crush them, the ancestral fire which 
animated Miss Russell (she is the niece of our Foreign Seere- 
tary) leapt forth in the noble words, “There are many things 
money will do; but there are three things it cannot do— 
crush virtue, family, and a British jury.” Even this Blaze 
denies. What more can we say ? 

The defence was simple—they denied everything—they 
declared that the defendant was a married man with a family, 
living openly and notoriously with his wife, and that his 
visits to the plaintiff had been, with one exception, merely 
professional. They produced innumerable notes from the 
Russells, none of which contained any allusion to the engage- 


But we anticipate. | 


Unhappily the original was lost in the post (for we | 


7 


I need not tell you that my daughter has no fortune, | 


I think I added that I had some! 


But he was not able always to stifle his conscience, | 


ment; they proved that when the defendant called at Osna- 
burg street Mrs. Adams was frequently in the carriage, and 
Master Adams on the box with the coachman. Nay, they 
called the ecoachman, who proved that he would say often to 
his master before they went home, “ There’s them people in 
Osnaburg street we haven’t seen,” who would reply, “Oh! 
them be d—d; goon home.” Need we say that Crump and 
Blaze, and one Mackrell, a solicitor, and the defendant's cousin, 
contradicted Mrs. Russell wherever it was possible. Of course 
theydid. Need we say that the Lamas, hungry for their 
34/. and their niece and servant, showed that Mr. Adams 
never seemed to them like a lover? That was the defendant’s 
art. His counsel even threw doubt on Mrs. Russell’s rela- 
tionship to Earl Russell. Could anything be more straight- 
forward than her answer, “ I am related to him—my husband 
was, and, of course, I consider I am?” So, again, the Lamas 
| were evidently hostile to her through that miserable pecuniary 
| squabble—yet, as Mrs. Russell explained, she had given her 
acceptance for the amount. ‘‘ When I give my acceptance I 
| consider accounts are closed.” Mr. and Mrs. Lama are English, 
and, it seems, do not. ‘Will it be believed that Mr. Lush 
actually proved that Mrs. Russell left her debts unpaid at 
| Holyhead, and had to walk with Miss Russell to Chester. Is 
poverty a disgrace? If there were a few outstanding accounts 
at Brompton, and elsewhere, what then? Irish tenants are 
so very irregular. Nay, an attempt was made to prove that 
| Mrs. Russell had represented to the lodging-housekeeper with 
| whom she lived at Holyhead that Miss Russell was engaged 
| to the incumbent there, and had made similar false represen- 
| tations in other places. From this last indignity the law of 
| evidence, we shame to say, alone preserved her. 

| But what justice can a widowed Irish lady hope for from a 
Saxon jury? Early in the first day some of them would 
have stopped the case; but, happily, there was one man 
| among the twelve “‘ with a strong Irish accent”’ to struggle 
for right. That man’s presence animated the learned 
| Serjeant, who on this occasion discharged the duties of 
|the lamented Buzfuz, so that his eloquent voice filled 
the Exchequer, echoed along the passages, penetrated even 
|into the remote recesses of the Exchequer Chamber, 
and during the whole afternoon rose and fell, and rose 
}and fell again. Costs at least might be saved, even if the 
| verdict was lost. For two hours that Irish juryman stood 
| out. Then the Chief Baron was appealed to. ‘“ They could 
| not agree.” Then they were ruthlessly locked up again. 
| In criminal cases, when a juryman holds out for an acquittal, 
| it is common to buy him off by a recommendation to mercy. 
What happened in this case we cannot say, but in a short quarter 
| of an hour the verdict was agreed to in these words :—“ As 
| the plaintiff has not made out her ease to our entire satisfac- 
| tion, we of necessity find a verdict for the defendant.” Thusthe 
| public is, after all, appealed to. Let the public decide; but we 
| don’t think it will subscribe to pay the costs for Mrs. Russell. 





|THE FIRST “ WEDNESDAY” FIGHT IN PARLIA- 
MENT 

| ()N Wednesday next the Conservative party, flushed with 
the victorious Wednesday traditions of last session, are 
| hoping, it is said, to inaugurate a new series of triumphs on 
| behalf of Church and State, by sacrificing solemnly a confes- 
| sedly innocent victim on the altar of Conservatism. Sir Staf- 
| ford Northcote, who so eloquently implored the country the 
other day not to judge the Conservatives by their after-dinner 
performances, but rather by the deliberate deeds of the morn- 
ing sittings of Wednesday, ought to officiate as priest, and rally 
his supporters to the great symbolic act by which every pro- 
posed ecclesiastical reform will be devoted to destruction. 
Dumb Conservatism, raging against the mere name of im- 
provement in ecclesiastical policy, could scarcely ask to slay a 
more representative victim than the Qualification for Office 
| Abolition Bill,—a bill which even the most morbid Tories 
speak of as harmless in itself, and only indirectly injurious 
because, by pulling down sham bulwarks of the Church, 
it suggests the possibility of removing true ones. Even 
the chivalrous Duke of Marlborough, whose eloquence last 
session succeeded in throwing the Bill out of the House 
of Lords, and making the Bishop of Winchester so 
hysterical that he confounded the sheep with the goats 
and at first pressed into the wrong lobby where but 
one other mitre was,—even he had nothing to say against the 
Bill, except that it had a reforming look, which was in itself 
objectionable ; even he virtually admitted that the declaration 
which it is the object of this Bill to dispense with, would not, 
if it were now a question of imposing it, be a desirdble one, 


| though it dg wmdesizable to abolish it ; nor does there appear to 
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be any opinion in its favour, though there are so many against | received within the last week, as well as by the language of 
taking it away. Indeed, the briefest mention of the facts of | the two chief organs of the Polish Liberal party, the Czas, of 
the case only increases one’s amazement that any one will | Cracow, and the Gazeta Narodowa, or “‘ National Gazette,” of 
show fight for the principle at all. 'Lemberg. Both journals, at the commencement, represented 

The law which the Liberals propose to abolish prescribes | the rising as insignificant, and greatly exaggerated by the 
for every officeholder (whether municipal or imperial) a | telegrams of the Russian Government; but about a fortnight 
solemn declaration that the said officeholder “‘ will never | ago, at the beginning of the present month, they suddenly 
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exercise any power, or authority, or influence” which he 
may possess by virtue of such office, ‘to injure or weaken 
the Protestant Church as it is by law established in England, 
or to disturb the said Church, or the Bishops and Clergy of the 
said Church, in the possession of any rights or privileges to 
which the said Church or the said Bishops and Clergy are or 
may be by law entitled.” Such is the declaration; but muni- 
cipal officers—namely, mayors, aldermen, recorders, bailiffs, 
town-clerks, or common councilmen—must make it within a 


' changed their tone, and openly declared themselves in favour 
of the insurrection as worthy the assistance of all patriots. 
| The consequence was, on the one hand, that the Gazeta was 
| suppressed, and the stronger Czas threatened with suppres- 
sion, by the Austrian Government ; and, on the other, that a 
large number of volunteers, probably no less than four or five 
thousand, were enlisted at Cracow and Lemberg by the secret 
| revolutionary committees, and for the greater part succeeded’ 
| in making their way into Poland. The latter event already 





calendar month before taking office, or on their admission to | has given rise to angry diplomatic notes between the Courts of 
office; while imperial officers, secretaries of state, and the | Vienna and St. Petersburg. 

rest are only required to make it within six calendar months| To understand the course of the insurrection, it is necessary: 
after taking office, and, in default of so making it, their appoint- | to throw a glance at the map of Poland. The “kingdom,” as at 
ment is declared void. The consequence is that the municipal | present constituted, is divided into four parts, of nearly equal 
officers really make the declaration, often very much against | size, by the river Vistula running from the south-east to the 
the grain ; while imperial officers usually do not take it, and are | north-west, and by the railway from St. Petersburg to Cracow 
indemnified at the end of every session by a special Act for| and Breslau, taking its direction from the north-east to the 














— 


having omitted so to do, on condition they make it within a given 
time, which they do not do, but before the expiration of this time 
another Indemnity Act is passed. And thus we have the truly 
ludicrous and contemptible situation, that a lot of municipal 
officers, who could do no harm either to Church or Bishops by 
virtue of their office, are annoyed with an oath they dislike, — 
that a number of much more powerful officers are liable to it, 
but evade it, and are exempted from the legal consequences by 
an infinite series of indemnities. A more elaborate machinery 
for effecting nothing but annoyance cannot be imagined. If 
it were enacted that every man taking municipal office should 
repeat the alphabet a thousand times, and every man taking 
imperial office should do the same within six months of his 
entry on it, and then an act were passed every session to in- 
demnify those who have skipped it, the energy put forth would 
be precisely as beneficial. In 1861 a motion was made for 
the names of all imperial officers who had been bound to make 
the declaration, and of those who had made it, and the Home 
Secretary had to appeal to the House not to press it, on the 
ground that to give the names would have rendereda great many 
persons liable to be indicted! And yet it is the repeal of this 
measure which it is rumoured that the Conservatives are going 
to oppose next Wednesday with the whole force of their en- 
lightened intellect,—not, we suppose, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, but as a sacred rite, marking the solemnity of their 
determination not to admit even the faintest breath of Liberal 
thought within the limits of an ecclesiastical question. 

The ceremony would have been more imposing if, instead 
of catching this harmless little Liberal measure for the Tory 
altar, they had chosen for a victim some legislative darling of 
their own,—something Liberal of Sir John Pakington’s on the 
education question,—or Mr. Walpole’s comparatively con- 
ciliatory proposal on Church-rates. The spectacle of a 
Tory Iphigenia dying by her own parent’s hand would 
have driven home much more strongly to the Whig imagina- 
tion the divine rage of this Tory resolution to give 
up, or strike down, everything that stands, or seems 
to stand, in the Church’s way. To sacrifice a puny 
prisoner of war, even if they can secure it for the purpose, 
cannot be half soimpressive. Of prisoners of war, no doubt, — 
and some of far more dignity than this,—they will take enough 
during the Wednesdays of the Session,—but this would be an 
ignoble initiatory rite. If they want to consecrate anew 
their energies to the cause of Church Conservatism, it is 
surely a little mean to begin by solemnly exacting that the 
legislative pins, inserted by Sir Robert Peel in the cushions of 
the Aldermanic chairs, shall be religiously guarded there, and 
that the House will continue to devote time and money to a 
series of special measures delaying for short periods the inser- 
tion of similar pins in the official seats of imperial ‘egislators. 
That may be asymbolic Tory act, no doubt, but is it not 
symbolic of a vulgar understanding or a silly sort of 
monkey-malice as well? The Tories know best how far it is 
= to identify Tory policy with petty and malicious 
mischief. 





THE FIELD OF INSURRECTION IN POLAND. 


7 can be now no more doubt that the precipitated 
revolt of Warsaw has been developed imto an organized 


| south-west. 
| Warsaw, which is as near as possible in the centre of the 





revolution of Poland. The fact is proved by all the news 


: 


River and railway cross each other at the city of 


quadrilateral thus formed, consisting of four divisions—north, 
east, south, and west. The northern part slightly extends 
upwards, and is divided into two provinces, called the Govern- 
ments of Plock and Augustowo, the latter lying nearest to. 
Lithuania; but each of the other divisions of the quadri- 
lateral forms one province—the eastern named Lublin, the 
southern Radom, and the western Warsaw. It seems, accord- 
ing to German accounts, the only consistent ones yet received, 
that when the first body of the insurgents left Warsaw, on the 
2ist of January, they made their way down the banks of the 
Vistula, into the Government of Plock, hoping to find safety 
in the dense forests and morasses along the river, or, if driven 
to extremes, to secure an asylum on the not very distant Prus- 
sian territory. At this time, there was evidently no organiza- 
tion among the insurrectionists, for they kept moving hither and 
thither, seeking the shelter of lonely districts, and remaining 
almost entirely on the defensive. It was only at about the 
end of a week that a leader appeared, not among the main body 
of the insurgents, in the north, but in the southern province 
of Radom. From the moment that this leader, who signed 
his decrees ‘General Frankowski,” appeared on the scene, 
the whole course of events became changed, order took the place 
of anarchy, and the Polish revolt became a Polish revolution. 

The ‘General Frankowski”? who seems to play so im- 
portant a part on the theatre of war, is believed in Germany 
to be no other than General Wysozki, one of the heroes of the 
insurrection of 1830. Wysozki was born at Warsaw, in 1799, 
and at the age of eighteen entered as volunteer in the Polish 
Guard. Seeing small hopes of advancement before him, im 
making his way “from the pike,” he got his name inscribed 
among the pupils of the Warsaw military school, at the rather 
advanced age of twenty-five, and so highly distinguished: 
himself in his studies as to become a lieutenant before the end 
of three years. His scientific knowledge, patriotic zeal, and 
superior age, soon procured him a vast influence among his 
brother students, of which he made good use in the rising of 
1830. Organizing a volunteer corps of the pupils of the military 
school, mustering some five hundred, he was enabled to form the 
nucleus of the revolutionary organization, and very nearly suc- 
ceeded in taking Grand Duke Constantine a prisoner in his own 
palace. During the ensuing campaign, he fought bravely at 
Okuniew, Wawre, and Grochow, one of the warmest and 
most zealous adherents of the Dictator Chlopicki. ‘The final 
storm of Warsaw found him at the head of the tenth regiment, 
from which he was transferred, with the rank of general, to- 
defend the fortification of Wola against the Russians. He 
held out to the very last, and, severely wounded, fell, together 
with his fortress, into the hands of the enemy. Tried by 
court-martial under General Witt, he was, of course, con- 
demned to death ; but immediately after succeeded in escaping, 
with the assistance of some Russian officers. He then took 
up his refuge in France, where he has lived ever since. Such 
is “‘ General Frankowski.” 

Under the General’s command stand several able officers, 
among them Colonel Langiewicz, a native of Posen, former 
lieutenant in the Prussian service, and subsequent participator 
in the Garibaldian expedition into Sicily. But “‘ Frankowski,” 
whoever he is, is the undisputed chieftain of the insurree- 
tionary forces, the Agent of the Central Committee, whose 
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plans and organization are explained in another column, and |rather severe weather, in December and January, there 


all orders are issued in his name. 
in cutting the Russian troops off from Warsaw, by enclosing 
the city in a vast circle, particularly from the Lithu- 
anian side, where the rail from St. Petersburg enters 
the Polish territory. The chief quarters of ‘ Frankowski” 
were first in the south, at Wonchoko, in the Government of 


His plan evidently consists | 


j 


followed warm fain and sunshine, breaking up the ice 
of the Vistula and its numerous tributaries, and con- 
verting the greater part of Poland into a sort of swamp, 
with a million of islands on the surface, allowing pas- 


}sage only to men who know the country and are known 


Radom, where he seems to have remained a few days, for the | 


purpose of drawing recruits from Galicia. Having collected 
sufticent strength, he marched upon Suchodniow, the seat of an 


Tmperial cannon-foundry, where he found abundance of arms, | 


and then marched towards the north-east into the Govern- 
ment of Lublin. He met with no resistance until close to 
the Lithuanian frontier, at Janow, where he was attacked by 
astrong body of Russian troops, but succeeded in driving 
them from the field. On this occasion, it is said, many of 
the soldiers of the Czar went over to the insurgents with 
fullarms and ammunitions. The success at Janow gave the 
Petersburg-Warsaw Railway into the hands of the insurgents, 


who captured the next train, and pushed a battalion of their | 


men over the frontier towards bialystock, in Lithuania. This 
bold move is highly characteristic of the leaders of the insurree- 
tion, as showing that they firmly believe in the sympathy of 
their Russian brethren. Itis clearly on this point that depends 
the success of the whole insurrection. 

While ‘ General Frankowski’? was making his way into 
Southern and Eastern Poland, pushing forward even beyond 
the frontiers of the kingdom, the revolution kept on spread- 
ing in the north and east, in the Governments of Plock and 
Warsaw. The original body of the fugitives from Warsaw, 
after marching a considerable distance along the banks of the 
Vistula, turned round in a south-westerly direction, having 
probably received orders from head-quarters to cut off the rail- 
road from Warsaw to Breslau and Cracow. 
was exceuted with considerable strategic skill, and small 
bodies of Russian guards having been routed at intervals, 
the insurgents took possession, on the Ist of February, of 


to it, and forbidding the progress of foes and strangers: 
Even under the most unfavourable circumstances, therefore, 
the insurrection of Poland may be protracted two or three 
months longer. And who knows what may happen in three 
months in the volcanic realm of the Czar? 





THE BEGINNING OF THE END IN AMERICA. 

LL through the American war the true diffiulty has been 
LA. to discover the drift alike of opinion and incidents. The 
cnormous extent of the country covered by military operations, 
the multiform character of American interests, and the localiza- 
tion of all opinions have combined to invest the struggle with 
a kind of phantasmagorical character. The figures are so 
numerous, so dispersed, and so distant that they hardly seem 
real, and the spectator abstained from speculating on their 
ultimate action as he would have abstained from thinking out 
the probable proceedings of ghosts. Nobody could prove that 
the war might not end in an hour, that the Southerners 
might not submit, or be invited to come back as masters, or 
instigate a revolution, or be driven by defeat in the field to an 
endless and aimless guerilla contest. Nobody could perceive 


‘any alternative thought in the North, any defined desire other 
than the subjugation which they were visibly powerless to 


The movement 


effect. The subjugation of the South was elearly hopeless, 
the subjugation of the North was clearly impossible; and for 
aught any human being could perceive, the war might go on, 
like the wars of the Middle Ages, from generation to genera- 
tion. There was a mist between Europe and the combatants, 
and the specialty of the news received during the last fort- 


‘night is, that this mist is at length beginning to clear away. 


the important railway station of Czenstochow, near which the | 


line branches off into Prussia and Austria. 
of insurgents, numbering about two thousand, marched into 
Olkusz, nearer towards the Prussian frontier, and from thence 
towards Losnowicz and Modrzejow, in both which places they 


On the 2nd, a body | 


emptied the Russian customs’ treasury, leaving formal receipts | 


in the name of ‘‘ General Frankowski.” 
Czar, together with a good many soldiers, fled over the frontier, 


The officials of the | 


into the Prussian town of Myslowitz, which was protected the | 


day after by a body of royal troops, ordered up by telegram 
from Breslau. But the insurgents did not stop long on the 
frontier, but dividing into two bodies, marched northward and 


southward into the Governments of Warsaw and Radom, to | 


complete the wide siege of the capital. According to the 


latest news, the greater part of these two provinces remains in | 


the hands of the troops of the revolution. 
The most important point of the struggle, however, at the 


present moment, is near Bialystock, on the frontiers of Lithu- | 


ania and the provinces of Plock and Augustowo. ‘General 
Frankowski” immediately after his success at Janow, took up 
a strong position at Lypa, the principal station on the line 
from St. Petersburg to Warsaw, where he appears to be 
awaiting the arrival of the announced Russian reinforcements. 
Hitherto, the commanders of the Imperial troops have shown 
themselves singularly unskilful in their movements. When 
the news arrived at Warsaw of the insurgents having marched 
into Lithuania, General Bontemps was sent with 1,000 men 
and five guns over the froutier to attack the revolutionary 
forces. The latter let him pass on the rail towards St. Peters- 
burg, but tore the line up immediately afterwards to prohibit 
regress into Poland. Being well fortified at Lypa, the Russian 
general found it impossible with his small force to undertake 
anything against the insurgents, in whose hands he had 
to leave his five pieces of cannon. The career of the in- 
surgents has altogether been, up to this moment, a series of 
successes ; but many days can scarcely elapse before masses of 


Russian soldiers are sent down from St. Petersburg to Bialy- | 


stock, when a battle between the contending hosts must 
decide the right of possession of the important line of 
railway. ‘This struggle, however, necd not have any great 
influence on the ultimate fate of the insurrection. Hitherto, 
“‘ Frankowski” has drawn the main body of his followers 
from the provinces of Radom and Warsaw, the road to which, 


- through endless swamps and forests, cannot easily be inter- | 
rupted by the Russians, so that, even under the most adverse | 
circumstances, months of guerilla warfare remain to be used | the Mississippi she has no hold over the West, the future home 


in the cause of the revolution. 


are decidedly in fayour of the insurrection. After some | position. 


The South, it is clear at last, will accept no terms of re- 
union ; and in the North, there is an alternative object becoming 
visible, towards which the Government, backed more or less 
effectually by the mass of the people, who, like Englishmen, 
grumble, but always go on, is steadily clearing its road. It 
is the one to which, from the very outset of the war, we have 
pointed as the only end at once practicable, consistent with 
American honour, and not fatal to all political morals; and it 
is, we believe, the only one which can reconcile the two 
indispensable necessities—to give up the ancient Union, yet 
restrict the area of territorial slavery. 

The North has fought from the first for the Union beyond 
all, pursuing that end with a zeal which has too often blinded 
it to the plainest considerations of justice and morals, It 
has not abandoned that object yet, but it has begun to con- 
ceive of failure as among the possibilities, and consequently 
to direct its unrelaxed efforts to ends which, even if the Union 
be destroyed, may mitigate the resulting calamity. For 
conquest its only chance is emancipation, which must dis- 
integrate Southern society; but that failing, or proving too 
slow, the North has in itself the power to enclose the Confe- 
deracy within a ring fence of free states. It is to the double end 
that its efforts are now all directed. On the one hand, the 
hope of action with the army of the Potomac is obviously 
not surrendered, and General Burnside has been replaced by 
General Hooker, an officer who is expected to fight. 
Measures, moreover, are taken for raising negro regi- 
ments, not so much, we imagine, to supply the place 
of white men—for the North doubts negro valour—but 
to carry out to the full the policy of emancipation. A negro 
regiment in Virginia would be a better guarantee to the mind 
of the slave than a ream of official documents, for it would at 
once promise him bread, and show him the means of civilized 
self-defence. As garrison troops moreover, the Sepoys will 
relieve the whites, whose strength is now required for the 
supreme national effort, namely, to strike before June a series 
of blows which shall either break up the military power of 
the South, or, failing that, shall secure to the North a boundary 
which shall leave an imperial future for the Free States in- 
stead of the Siave. 

A little pamphlet just published in England contains a map, 
showing all men with eyes with what comparative case this 
second end may even now be secured. The North is for de- 
fensive purposes almost impregnable, and it is only necessary 
to clear the Mississippi and regain Texas, and the South is re- 
duced at once to the rank of a second-class power. Without 


The elements in Polanh | of millions, without Texas, no future of imperial strength or 


Cooped up within boundaries which, though wide, 
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are less than half her claims, the South must cultivate 
all that remains of her half-exhausted soil by a labour which 
of itself exhausts land worse than unintermitted white crops. 
The necessity which has fallen upon Europe, and which we 
commonly define as high farming, must speedily descend upon 
her, and with it the great conviction that forced labour, as 
an economical device, does not compensate for its cost. The 
day slavery cea:es to pay, slavery will be styled hellish 
instead of divine, and the “rights of man” will resume 
their hold over the minds as well as the orators of the South. 
At all events, whatever her fate, slavery cannot extend, and 
the emigrants, as they throng to the West, will all be 
avowedly free. The task is still a difficult one, but, com- 
pared with the subjugation of the South, it becomes a mere 
bagatelle. Towards the Mississippi, therefore, the Federal 
Government is directing its strength, keeping, it is true, the 
army of the Potomac in position opposite Fredericksburg, but 
only to prevent the best Southern army from hurrying to 
the West. The point of attack is Vicksburg, and two armics, 
supported by a fleet of gunboats, are preparing for the attack— 
M’Clernand, from Arkansas; and General Grant, from Memphis; 
while General Rosencrantz watches at Shelbyville the only 
Southern army which can be at cnce advanced to Vicksburg. 
The mode of attack is not clear, the papers writing nonsense 
about a canal which is to drain off the Mississippi. We pre- 
sume the intention is to dig a canal across the promontory 
round which the Mississippi runs, and so leave Vicksburg, 
—which stands on the other side, opposite the point of the pro- 
montory—an inland city. The enterprise, if successful, will 
form a canal up which steamers can pass, and thus make the 
Mississippi free without reference to Vicksburg guns. That 
is possible, and as a temporary expedient would be almost as 
valuable as the capture of Vicksburg; but whatever the plan, 
it is certain that the interest of the war is beginning to centre 
here. The freedom of the Mississippi must be secured to 
ensure the second alternative. It must be secured, moreover, 


before next June, for the term of the nine months’ men—_ 


nearly half the effective army—expires on some day in that 
month, and without the encouragement of victory, the levy 
of another army will be beyond the power of a Government 
which has sent a million of men to the field. The Mis- 


sissippi once cleared, however, the North can rest on its | 


oars, hem in the South by a water blockade covering | 


three sides of her territory, and a land blockade on 
the fourth; fill up Texas with settlers numerous enough to 
revolutionize her State laws, and calmly await the day when 
the South shall accept a peace on the basis of each federation 
retaining the possessions it actually holds. 
every fibre of its society dissolving under the slow operation 
of the contagion of freedom, must give way in the end, and 
sacrifice, for the sake of independence, the dream of a grand 
slave empire which, extending round the Gulf, should 
dominate down to the Isthmus. This is the policy which, as 
it seems to us, dictates the attitude of the army of the 
Potomac, the raising of negro regiments, the concentration of 
force on the Mississippi, and the expedition now forming for 
the recovery of Texas. The mistake of the North is, that it 
will not avow it, and thus at once answer the charge that the 
South is fighting for independence, the North for imperial 
power. 








; THE CASE OF THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 

HE cotton trade seems disposed to occupy its compulsory 
leisure by opening a Parliamentary campaign cn India. The 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce has already condemned Sir 
Charles Wood. Mr. Laing has fired off a pamphlet which, under 
all its oily moderation, is a bill of indictment, and crowded meet- 
ings of masters and operatives, held on Monday, at Darwen and 
Oldham, passed resolutions pledging themselves to an extensive 
programme of Indian reform. The object of all the speakers, 
though sometimes concealed under vague or ill-tempered resolutions, 
is obviously to remove the obstacles which, as they believe, impede 
the settlement of Europeans in India, and it may be as well to 
point out what those obstacles really are, and so prevent, as far as 
possible, that aimlessness which so often baffles the efforts of Indian 
reformers. Stripped of the preposterous terminology which Indians, 
like doctors and Scotch lawyers, employ in order to guard their 
monopoly of knowledge, the questions at issue are within the grasp 
of any decently thoughtful man. There are just two obstacles to 
English settlement in the Gangetic valley—the difficulty of 

acquiring land and the delay in obtaining civil justice. 
John Smith, energetic, Anglo-Saxon, and twenty-five, with some 
knowledge of Bengal, and a capital of three thousand pounds, 


The South, with | 


‘land. He has a notion that, with his energy and brains and 

European knowledge, he can so develop cultivation as tea 
make a fortune in a very few years, while in the mean- 
time enriching all around him. No matter what the 
cultivation, indigo, or cotton, or sugar, or cocoanuts, or toddy 
palms, or even rice, he knows he can make more of it than the 
half-shiftless race around him, and he looks round for land. Of 
course, he prefers the settled districts, where labour is plentiful 
and supplies are certain, and doctors are not unknown, and his 
wife can once a week find another white woman to speak to 
and criticize her bonnet. What he wants is a freehold farm, 
but he very soon finds there is no such thing to be had. Fee 
simple as a tenure does not exist, but instead, there is a 
form of lease which is prima facie exceedingly favourable to 
the speculator. There is but one form in India, viz., a per- 
petual lease never to be cancelled by the landlord while 
certain rents are paid, but voidable at will by the tenant, 
who has only to surrender the farm to be free of all obli- 
gation. That looks tempting; but then John Smith wants the 
land to himself, to cultivate through hired labour, and he at 
once finds a difficulty in the way. The whole land is already 
settled, covered with clouds of cottiers as thick as flies, who 
under a thousand names have really only two kinds of holding. 
They have all perpetual leases, but one class being older than 
British rule are exempt from any rise in rent, the other are 
liable to pay any rent that is “reasonable and customary.” 
To get the land actually, as well as nominally, to himself, John 
Smith must oust these men, who look on him as Tipperary 
cottiers look on a Scotch arrival, and detest him, his honesty, 
his creed, and his worrying, newfangled ways. ‘The here- 
ditary cottiers he cannot disturb, for they would not sell if he 
plated the land with sovereigns, and having some faint know- 
ledge of India he probably does not try. The others he can buy 
out with infinite trouble, simplified by the fact that land in Bengal 
is transferable with as little cost asa watch. Having bought out 
say one hundred families, he finds himself in this unique position. 
He has got, say 1,000 acres, for which he pays a moderate rent, 
liable to increase, but only up to a tolerably well understood level. 
He proposes, therefore, to begin operations, build vats, erect sugar 
mills, import machinery, begin drainage, hire labour, and com- 
mence what not of different forms of investment. Before he com- 
mences, however, he inquires about his title, and after a week’s 
study he finds that, right across his path, stands the one monster 
evil of Bengal, the terrible revenue law. 

He holds his land of a sub-tenant, who holds it of a tenant-in- 
chief, who holds it of the Crown, and consequently the primary 
law affecting his property is that which guards the Crown 
rent. ‘That rent being important to the State, has been guarded 
by the Legislature by two provisions not existing, we believe, 
in any other country on earth, To ensure the punctuality 
which Asiatics detest, but which is the life of English finance, 
the State has decreed that if the Crown rent of any estate 
is not paid by sunset of quarter-day the land shall be put up 
to auction with a Parliamentary—i.e., an indefeasible title. If the 
State does not get the rent out of the tenant, it does not worry 
itself by distraint, but simply transfers the tenure. This, of course, 
produces punctuality, but the rule would be of no use if the de- 
faulting tenant had granted leases. The estate might not be worth 
buying. Consequently, another decree enacts that when land is 
so sold the collector’s hammer annuls all existing sub-tenures, save 
only those of the hereditary cottiers. So that John Smith, after 
spending his three thousand pounds, may be stripped of his land 
by the failure of a man he never saw, to whom he pays no rent, 
who lives usually three hundred miles off, and over whom he 
has not the faintest right of contro]. Moreover, that tenant-in- 
chief can, if he likes, write to John, and say that if he does not 
lend him some money, he (said tenant-in-chief) shall fail to pay 
his rent, and at the sale buy in his own land cleared of all sub- 
tenures. The writer has known this done on a colossal scale—the 
demand being for a present of 3,000/., under penalty of the loss of 
a holding covered with factories worth 50,0U0/. John shrinks 
back appalled, and recognizes for the first time that farming in 
India is under the existing tenure impossible,—that capital cannot, 
except by the tenant-in-chief, be safely sunk in land. 

So he tries, being an energetic, troublesome, half-cultivated 
person, to become tenant-in-chief, and, if he is very lucky and can 
borrow money, he does become one. His former difficulty is, of 
course, at an end, but a new one arises. He has got a white elephant. 
Tenancies-in-chief cannot be split, except under some rare cireum- 


resolves, after two years’ residence, to try his luck with the! stances, the State liking best to take its rent in lumps, and he has 
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fifty times as much land as he can farm. He must let his tenants 


be. If heisa 


which he can always exact—rent process being swift, cheap, and 


cruel—racks his people to pauperism, and walks home in twenty 


years with fifty or sixty thousand pounds. But John is seldom 
wise. He does not like racking, hates wasteful cultivation, and 
sees an untold wealth of resources undeveloped around. Accord- 
ingly, he tries to induce his tenantry to cultivate for him, giving 
him, perhaps, produce in lieu of rent, and then his troubles begin. 
He cannot levy his produce under the terrible rent laws, and for him 
there is practically no other form of civil justice. The Court is 
forty miles off, every process is conducted on the old chancery 
system, written pleadings, written plea and answer, rejoinder and 
surrejoinder, three appeals, and so on ad infinitum, to be all gone 
through separately in, say 6,000 cases a year. If heisan ordinary man 
he walks off, leaving India to be developed by somebody else. If 
he is an extraordinary man, with no superfluity of conscience, he 
goes half mad, breaks his tenants heads, burns their houses, lets his 
underlings swear alibis to any extent,—and, we regret to say, 
prospers exceedingly. The Asiatic crouches at once to force un- 
scrupulously applied, and till he rises and flies at the planter’s 
throat, seems the most docile of lambs. The prosperity lasts, 
however, only while John Smith remains in Bengal. In about 
twelve years he “ gets liver,” or catches the “English fever,” 
that subtle mysterious hate of India and its people which is as 
irresistible as madness, and under which men of all ranks every 
day throw prospects and duties and wealth to the winds, rather 
than remain another hour in the “ accursed land.” The day he 
departs his property is comparatively valueless, for his agent has 
only accidentally or wilfully to miss paying rent by twelve hours, 
and the Sunset Law strips his employer of the estate, leaving him 
only the price obtainable at a forced and often fraudulent sale. 
We challenge any Indian to point out the faintest exaggeration in 
that sketch, and ask whether our readers. now understand why 
Europeans want the power of redeeming the land-tax, and crave 
for civil justice of an over summary kind. 

Well, poor John Smith, half heart-broken, thinks he will change 
his settlement. He will go to some wild province where there are 
no ancient tenures, grow tea in Assam (an England with two 


people to the square mile) or on the Himalayas, with one to the square | 


league, or cultivate cotton in the Sunderbunds, the vast desolate 
province south of Calcutta, with a population of two per county. 
There he can attract new labour, and farm like an English land- 
lord. An Indian Secretary, who happened, by a miracle, to have 
travelled in India, in a sudden fit of inspiration, said, ‘‘ Go, and 
God be with you. These provinces are of no use. Choose your 
location, and you shall have 3,000 acres,—not more,—at a price, to 
be yours forever. Only remember, if you get rich I shall tax your 
beer and your tea, and your income, and your shirts, and every- 
thing that is yours, wife’s ribbons specially included, except your 
land.” John accepts the terms with a sense that Astrea has re- 
turned to earth, and an emotion towards Lord Stanley which makes 
every Indian a ‘Tory merely to get him back again, and starts. He 
has just arrived, when a new Indian Secretary, who does not know 
India, suddenly cries out, “ Wait a bit. How do I know some 
native'’s rights won't be imperilled? ‘There must be an inquiry 
about that, and a survey, and then the land must be put up to 
auction.” He knows that survey is impos- 
sible under five years, from want of disposable surveyors (who are 
fourteen hundred miles off, plotting out a Bengal county on a 
scheme absolutely perfect, and which will be finished before 
A.D. 1,900), and that “ inquiry” means bribing the native sent 
to inquire. He, however, 
had right of pre-emption; but after building his house and planting 
his tea, and importing his Chinese overseers, and civilizing the 
nearest nomads into overpaid labourers, his plot of ground is to be 
put up to the highest bidder! That is, he is to pay at auction for 
his own improvements! John won't do it, and retreats, to recom- 
mence the weary task of coercing native tenants into improve- 
ments which they do not want, and which he had better, for his 
soul’s sake, let alone. Do our readers comprehend why Sir Charles 


John stands aghast. 


magnificent reform ? 

On one point, which Sir Charls Wood is always bringing up, he 
is probably in the right. It was essential in the settled territories 
to guard the rights of commonage, sometimes included by ignorant 
people under the head of waste lands. But an order to the Vice- 
roy to protect that point would have been amply sufficient ; every 
magistrate and collector hating the troublesome, fractious go-a- 
head Anglo-Saxon, and being quite anxious enough to use native 
rights as a weapon against him ; and all details should have been left 


very wise man he contents himself with his rents, | 


vould bear all that, and wait, if he | 


| to Lord Elgin. Naturally a knot: 


f old Indians, sitting in a West- 
minster hotel, and paid 1,200/. a year each to criticize Indian 
politics, will not leave the details alone, and so improvement in 
India stops, and will stop, till they are cleared out of the way, and 
Pare ; . 
principles left to the Parliamentary Secretary and details to the 


Viceroy. 

M* CRAMPTON, in the just published edition of his clever 
p | little work on the Lunar World.* tells us an amusing 
story of an enthusiastic friend of his own who holds that the 
| ‘* Heavenly Jerusalem” is preparing on the other side of the Moon, 


| 





THE TWO WORLDS IN THE MOON. 


—which is, indeed, the reason why she always faces about so pro- 
vokingly just so as to keep the vision out of sight, like.a tantalizing 
parent revolving on his own axis in order to keep pockets loaded with 
| Christmas presents from the aggressive curiosity of the children till 
| the proper moment arrives. “When Mr. Crampton suggested to his 
friend that the Moon, so far as we see her, is very like what Dr. 
| Whewell calls her—a big cinder wholly devoid of the conditions of 
| earthly life and growth—the gentleman who had ascertained the 
| site of the New Jerusalem replied triumphantly that this was ex- 
| actly the strength of his case :—“ This side, it is true, is barren, 
| but the Heavenly Jerusalem is on the other side, purposely con- 
cealed from us till the time comes.” 
This suggestion, sanguine as it seems, so far as it merely asserts 
| that the Moon modestly puts the worst face on the matter, in 
| relation to our earth, is not without real scientific support. A 
| modern German astronomer, Professor Hausen, has, or is believed to 
have, made a discovery which raises all kinds of speculations about 
| this rather tantalizing satellite. He has discoveredand proved, as he 
| thinks, that this side of the Moon is nothing but a mountain range 
| raised twenty-nine miles above the average level of the Moon’s 
| surface ; or, to express the same thing more technically, that the 
centre of gravity of the Moon is not her geometrical centre, but 
twenty-nine miles on the opposite side of her geometrical centre. 
That is, the more solid part of the Moon would be on the far side 
from the earth, and all that we see of her would be a bulging hemi- 
sphere, comparatively much less dense and weighty, projecting 
twenty-nine miles beyond the surface which the Moon ought to show 
to us if the density were equal throughout, and if the hemisphere 
on this side therefore were uniform in weight and form with the 
hemisphere on the other side. Professor Hausen supposes, in fact, 
—and astronomers appear to think he has proved his case,—that the 
Moon turns a sort of tower of crusty, broken, porous, and therefore 
lighter substance to the earth, so that we see only an exaggerated 
| Alpine or Andes region projecting nearly thirty miles beyond the 
average level of the lunar surface. If this be true, there are all sorts 
| of provoking consequences. As we never get a glimpse at the 
| other side of the Moon, who keeps always facing about just so as 
to avoid showing us her other hemisphere, we never get a glimpse at 
| the average level of the lunar surface. Hence all our conclusions as to 
| the inhabitability of the Moon, derived from a knowledge that no 
' clouds and no atmosphere of any appreciable degree exist on this side 
|of the Moon, are untrustworthy. ‘Twenty-nine miles above the 
| average surface of the earth the rarity of even our own atmosphere 
would be probably so great as to render it scarcely appreciable at 
all, even to astronomical instruments, and quite unequal to the 
support of any of the vegetable or animal life of our earth. 
Accordingly, conjecture may take full possession of this invisible 
side of the Moon ;—and conjecture does, in fact, give it back the 
atmosphere which had been denied it, the outer margin of 
| which is supposed so far to touch the mountain heights of this 
| barren side, as to justify those astronomers who fancy they have 


| 


seen proof of a very thin atmosphere in the refraction of stars just on 
the edge of the Moon, and to confirm the assertion of the astrono- 
mer Schriter, that he had discovered traces of twilight there, which 
could, of course, only be due to an atmosphere of some kind. 
Thus much may certainly be granted, that if Professor Hausen’s 
discovery be true, the lunar atmesphere, if it exist at all, would 
certainly be attracted to the opposite or heavy side, and might 
‘well fail to be sensible at an elevation of twenty-nine miles, even 


—— ao . » | thonc ite dense . 0. xrrestrial life ¢ v ta- 
Wood's “ changes of detail” really destroyed Lord Stanley’s | though quite dense enough to support terrestrial life and vegets 


ticn at the average level of the lunar surface. It gives no proof 
that such an atmosphere exists, but does give very good reason 


| why, if there be one, we have failed to detect it with any certainty. 


But if this be so, and if, as a consequence, a lunar population ex- 
ists, but exists on the averted side of the Moon, this is certainly 
a very curious and startling exception to the argument from 
‘design which has been so often reasonably pressed, and often 
‘again pressed much too far, in astronomical speculation. For 


* Adam and Charles Black. 
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what should we then have but an arrangement which 
would promote life exactly where the reflected light of the 
earth could not be available at all, and render life impossible ex- 
actly where the light of the earth is brilliantly visible? When we 
remember that to the possible inhabitants of the Moon the night is 
328 hours (a fortnight) long,—while the earthlight, if seen, would 
be fourteen times as brilliant as our moonlight, or equivalent to 
fourteen such moons as we see, there seems something distress- 
ingly arbitrary in an arrangement which grants all the conditions 
of life where there is no such lamp during the long night,—and 
withholds them exactly where such a substitute for sunlight 
exists. 

But, perhaps, it may be said that it is entirely gratuitous 
to suppose an atmosphere essential to the existence of rational 
life, and that, therefore, there is no reason why the lumi- 
nous cinder which we behold should not be peopled by 
living beings organized somewhat differently from ourselves. 
The answer is very simple. Of course, we cannot disprove the 
existence of rational or spiritual life anywhere in space, for so far as 
the Infinite and Eternal life is concerned we believe that it exists 
everywhere alike: but so far as we localize to any extent the life of 
finite and organized beings like our own, we must do so under con- 
ditions as nearly as possible resembling our own. ‘The only reason 
why we pitch upon satellites, planets, or stars at all, rather than 
empty space, as possible residences for beings like ourselves, is that 
there we have those physical conditions of rest and motion, and a 
confining attraction, which liken the situation very much to ours. 
The Moon seems a likelier place than the interlunar spaces for sen- 
tient beings only because on the Moon there would be a gravitating 
chain to keep them within limits, and a solid surface to walk, stand, 
orliedownupon. But if this gives us more reason to expect organ- 
ized beings, than we should have without it, it necessarily follows 
that the existence of any other universal physical condition of 
our life, which exists or is absent on the Moon, gives us so much 
more reason to expect or deny the existence of beings organized 
like ourselves there. Now if we suppose for a moment that there 
is a real and substantial atmosphere on the other side of the Moon, 
while there is no such atmosphere on this side, let us consider how 
fundamentally different the life of the Cislunites and the Ultra- 
montane Lunites must be, and how infinitely more like ourselves 
the Ultramontane Lunites, who never can see the earth, would 
be than their inaccessible neighbours, the Cislunites, who do not 
indulge in lungs, but whose eyes enjoy the advantage of that 
luminous spectacle. 

In the first place, bodies must be organized on a totally dif- 
ferent principle, if lungs are to be given to the one and denied to 
the other ; not only the lungs, but the whole circulating system 
would be essentially different; there could be no distinction 
between the arterial and venous blood without the lungs,-—even 
if there could be any animal heat or blood at all without 
them. Most scientific men hold that without an atmosphere 
the sun’s heat would never accumulate sufficiently to permit 
of any fluid or liquid form of matter. Even the gases they 
suppose to be frozen on this side of the Moon,—just as at a very 
moderate height in our atmosphere, even under a tropical sun, the 
cold is intense enough to freeze mercury. Hence it is obvious 
enough, not only that the whole bodily organization must be utterly 
different on the possible atmospheric and non-atmospheric face 
of the Moon,—but all that depends thereon. Chemistry, physio- 
logy, medical and surgical science must be totally different in the 


refracting power of the air which gives diffused tints and makes 
the heavens blue instead of black. Of all the lists of earthly occupa- 
tions scarcely one would be possible in an airless and waterless and 
plantless world, the mineralogists, geologists, mathematicians, 
and pure mechanicians, alone excepted. Bakers, who depend on 
corn; brewers, on water and barley and hops; grocers, on tea, 





sugar, and raisins ; sailors, on sea and wind, would clearly be even 
less possible than physicians and chemists. Sleep itself, if it existed, 
would be indistinguishable from death, as neither pulse nor breathing 
could exist, and a man would have to move to prove that he was 
alive. Drinking would be impossible,—and if eating remained, it 
would be essentially different, while the absence of animal heat, 
and of storm, wind, and rain, would render houses, clothing, and 
all such accessories of life entirely needless. In a word, the 
Cislunites must be, if they exist, infinitely more different from 
their neighbours the Ultramontane Lunites if the latter live in 
an atmosphere, than the latter are from us; indeed, the 
only really common physical apparatus which the two could 
have would be eyes and muscles,—in both of which the Cislunites 
would have the advantage; because they would have a moon four- 
teen times as big as ours during the long night ; and be much less 
troubled with their own weight at a height of twenty-nine miles 
above the surface of their world than their neighbours. Even in 
Language the whole field of metaphor and symbol must be utterly 
different. It is clear that if they have a Colenso, the controversy 
cannot turn on such a word as Inspiration ; and that when they 
die they cannot be said to expire; nor can their term for “ spirit” 
be derived from any word indicating the breath of life. 

On the other hand, if there really be an atmosphere and a popu- 
lation on the other side of that lunar cinder, the people are probably 
(unless they sleep for a fortnight together, which is too beautiful 
to be true) very much more advanced in their astronomy than our 
earth, having so much longer uninterrupted periods for study of the 
heavens. But they must have been long embarrassed to know 
that they move round a centre of attraction that they can never 
see, nor hope to see ; and must feel a certain annoyance at knowing 
that there would be such a splendid nocturnal lamp if they could 
but scale that inaccessible hemisphere of extra-atmospheric cinder 
at their antipodes. 





THE POLISH CRISIS. 

T would be taking a very superficial view of the revolution 
just inaugurated in Poland to attribute the sudden outbreak 
which has astonished Europe to the brutal violence of the conscrip- 
tion alone. There can be no doubt that a conspiracy has been 
preparing for some years, and that the incredible folly of the 
Marquis of Wielopolski in urging the Viceroy to carry ‘off 
all the intelligent as recruits to his army has but exploded a 
plot nearly ripe for execution. A small French tract, recently 
printed in London, has just fallen into our hands, from which we 
are enabled to lay before our readers some features of the scheme 
which the Polish patriots have proposed to themselves. The author 
of the tract is M. Bakounine, a Russian republican and refugee, 
who has been before the world for some years as a revolutionist 
of remarkable energy, and who has experienced vicissitudes of no 
ordinary character. The object of his publication is to reply 
to a charge made by the Polish General Mieroslavski, long resident 
in Paris, who accuses the publishers of the Kolokol or Bell, the 
organ of Russian democracy, of having invented “ the Central 
Polish Committee,” and of having done so in concert with the 
Russian Government. A more fatal charge could hardly be 





opposite hemispheres. You cannot easily imagine any one common 
disease, or common remedy, except the knife, in the two worlds ; 
and even steel without fire—and where all the gases are solid, com- 
bustion must be at least difficult--cannot be manufactured in 
earthly fashion. Where there is no air at all, the inconveniences | 
of overcrowding must be small, because purely mechanical ; epi- 
demic diseases can scarcely exist, and both smells and sounds must 
be faint. Solid whispering galleries must supply (if there be ears) 
the place of atmospheric vibrations, and a Cislunist audience must 
be connected with the speaker, or rather, perhaps, sound-maker 
(for without the medium of air the tongue and lips would scarcely 
be chosen to originate the vibrations) by some solid nexus. 
Again, without steam or wind the Cislunists would have no great | 
natural motive power unless the 14 days’ continuous sunshine 
tieveloped some great store of heat, of which we know nothing ;— 
and this, without the accumulating folds of the atmospheric 
blanket, we cannot think likely. Without air and water there could 
be no vegetables in our sease, and no birds or fishes,—and little 
or no colour as distinguishel from light and shade. It would be a 


world only of photographic art, if any ; for it is the reflecting and 
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brought against conspiring patriots, and M. Bakounine loses no 


| time in sending to the editor of the Courrier de l'Europe, who had 


published the charge, his reply to the General. With the personal 
matters involved in this dispute we have nothing to do. We seek 
only to extract from the document some information as to the 
secret working of the revolution now raging in the heart cf Europe. 

And first we must say a word or two about M. Bakounine himself, 
in order to show the degree of weight that may attach to his words 
when speaking in the name of Russian revolutionists. He isa 
gentleman of good family and liberal education, of great energy 
and strong democratic opinions. He left his native country, we 
believe, for political reasons more than twenty years ago. 
In 1843 he incurred the displeasure of the Government at 
Berlin, and was requested to leave that capital. Refusing 
to obey a summons to St. Petersburg, he was condemned to exile in 
Siberia for his contempt of orders. In 1847, however, he was 
advocating the cause of the Poles at Paris, whence the Russian 
Ambassador procured his expulsion. He received an ovation in 
Belgium, and honours from the friends of Poland in London. 
After the revolution of February, 1848, he plunged into the con- 
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genial elements of strife which agitated Germany, and was espe- 
cially prominent in the insurrection at Dresden, where he was 
captured by the Prussians. Handed over to the Saxon Govern- 
ment he was condemned to death, but respited and ‘passed on to 
the Austrians, who had an account to settle with him for having 
He was 
again sentenced to death in May, 1851, and again respited, only to 
be delivered to the tender mercies of the Russian Government, by 
whom he was sent into Siberia. 


incited the Slavonic population of Bohemia to rebellion. 


Thence he escaped by way of the 
Amoor and Japan, and arrived in Europe some two years ago. 
This outline of his alventures would seem to justify M. Bakounine’s 
claim to some sort of leadership among Russian democrats. It 
must, be added that this long of doing 
and suffering in a cause regarded as sacred by its partizans has 
In 1853 and in 1856 
against Bakounine of complicity with the Russian 
Government were made in some English and in some foreign 
The of the the inter- 
ference of Russian ambassadors to save his life both in Saxony and 
in Austria. Some of the leading republicans of Europe, however, 
came forward to champion his good faith, and their acknowledged 
confidence in bim is our justification for taking his pamphlet as a 
true history of the movements of the revolutionists of Poland. 


however, career 


not saved its hero from detraction. 


charges 
basis accusation 


newspapers. was 


It appears that in the autumn of last year M. Bakounine had 
several interviews with General Mieroslavski at Paris, with a 
view to concluding an alliance between the latter and the Russian 
revolutionists. ‘The Russian negotiator required some indication 
of the reality of the General's position as representative of revolu- 
tionary Poland, and he received a promise that full powers should 
be obtained from the Central Committee at Warsaw. M. Bakou- 
nine returned to London, and a correspondence ensued between the 
parties, which though conducted with a certain reserve, reveals the 
plan of an extensive insurrectionary movement. The General 
sends news of ‘‘a complete and fundamental reorganization re- 
solved in Assembly of the five provinces of the 


upon an 


Republic, Galicia, Posen, Warsaw, Lithuania, and Ruthenia | 
& supreme committee, radiating from top | 


(Little Russia) : 
to bottom and from the centre to the circumference, known 
beyond the frontier to me alone, who am its only repre- 
sentative and responsible plenipotentiary. If, then, you wish,” 


he continues, ‘‘to keep up your alliance with our revolutionary | 
. . . | 
conspiracy, you must drop all your other Polish connections, and 


confide your communications solely to me, and I on my part engage 
to do the same with you and your two friends.” Now, the 
triumvirate here alluded to, having, as it appears, friends in the 
Russian army of occupation upon whom they place great reliance, 
and with whom they have been in 
demurred to the General's autocratic mode of transacting business. 
The Russian press in London being bound by every tie to the 
Russian Military Committee in Poland, and that committee having 
formed an alliance with the Central Committee of Warsaw, M. 
Mieroslavski’s claim to manage all the business of the revolutionary 
party out of Poland was set at nought. Meanwhile, the Warsaw 
Committee sent a letter to its sympathizers in the West, which 
was published at Brussels and in London. Herein is set forth the 
object to which the Poles aspire —namely, “the restoration of Poland 
to its ancient limits, with liberty to the inhabitants of Lithuania 
and the Ukraine to decide whether they will unite with Poland 
proper, or become independent states. But for the present, at 
least, we must move all together.” 

There was something in this letter which gave M. Mieroslavski 
the opportunity of writing a letter to the Courrier de [ Europe, 
containing theaccusation already mentioned, and the further charge 
of the existence of a bargain between the Warsaw Committee and 
the Russian patriots for the sale of two-thirds of the Polish terri- 
M. Bakounine, in his reply, indignantly repudiates all 
intentions of the kind. He goes on to explain the position of the 
Warsaw Committee. There is in Poland, he says, an admirably- 
organized body, obeyed by an immense majority of the country, 
embracing all the towns and a certain part of the rural districts, 
and reckoning fifty thousand sworn and registered members. It is 
a regular administration, much more powerful than that of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. At the head of this general body is 
the Central Warsaw Committee, exercising despotic power as being 
the organof the national will. The membersof the Secret Committee 
residents in Warsaw have been accustomed to meet every day and 
concoct their plans under the very eyes of M. Wielopolski. 
orders are executed with incredible promptitude and fidelity.” 
Such is M. Bakounine’s glowing account. There are not only two 
newspapers at the service of the Committee, but it has even a 


tory. 


frequent communication, | 


lts j 


secret police of its own employed to baffle the Russian police, who 
have consequently never been able to discover anything of the 
plot. Another Committee, consisting exclusively of nobility, has 
patriotically abdicated its power and influence into the hands of 
the Central Committee, General Mieroslavski alone, to his mis- 


| fortune, has attempted to form a sect apart from the good cause of 


Polish republicanism pure, and he has failed. To use a now 
familiar Americanism, he ‘has been left in the cold ” by the Russian 
patriots of London and the Central Committee of Warsaw. M. Ba- 


| kounine, however, implores him to think better of the matter, hiuting 


at the same time that persons at Warsaw incurring all the danger 

incident to revolution are more deserving of the confidence of revolu- 

tionists than patriotsdwelling snugly in Paris. ‘I he General politely 

replies, that if the Central Committee “has evcr yet existed, it 

has certainly committed suicide by the letter it has sent to you.”’ 

The bloody tragedy now being enacted in Poland by Russian 

troops seems to offer a melancholy justification of the General's 
words. In November last the Russian Military Committee of 
Poland sent to their countrymen in London a copy of an ad- 
dress to the officers of the Russian army, of a thoroughly revo- 
| lutionary character, which is in the pamphlet before us. The 
Government of the Czar must have been thoroughly roused by the 
| publication of this document in the Kolokol, and when matters 
had come to this pass it became a measure of astute though evil 
| policy to precipitate the revolution by some act of violence 
| before the arrangements of the patriots were completed. The 
| forced conscription became an act of self-defence, and the 
| seizure especially of students and professional men and towns- 
| people, rather than peasants, is, doubtless, a blow aimed at the 
| 50,000 sworn members of the secret society. ‘The successful re- 
| sistance offered to the troops is inexplicable on any other hypothesis 
| than that of preparedness on the part of the insurgents and defec- 
| tion in the Russian army itself. The crisis is a most serious one 
for Russia. The rumour of a resistance to the conscription will 
spread with fatal rapidity through all the provinces of the empire, 
where disgust for military service is scarcely less intense than the 
dread of Siberia, and revolutionary ideas are, we know, very widely 
spread among the officers of the Russian army. Up to the 
| present time the military have made little way, and desertions 
| occur every day. 





M. SANDON. 
[From ouR SPECIAL CorRESPONDENT.]} 
February 11, 1863. 
M. BiLLavcr has again entered the list, and again run a tilt at 
| his unconquerable opponent, M. Jules Favre. 

How Had not the rumour become current in well- 
informed circles that Achilles had determined to retire to his tent, 
leaving to Patrotlus, alivs M. Baroche, the arduous task of fight- 
| ing the parliamentary battles of the Empire? Who is to reveal 

the secret of his rushing deep into the thickest of the battle with 
renewed vigour, an unusually overbearing attitude, and the settled 
purpose of setting more barefacedly than ever reason and liberty 
‘The explanation is to be found in a story, the first 
fruits of which I gave you about four months ago, and which fur- 
ther unpublished documents, put at my disposal through private 
channels, enable me to present now in its full maturity. 

In a letter of mine dated the 14th of October, 1862, I made 
your readers acquainted with the extraordinary fact that, in 
| pursuance of the orders of M. Billault, acting first in the capacity 
| of Minister of the Interior and then as a member of the Cabinet 
| without office, M. Sandon, formerly a Solicitor-General of the 

Court of Dijon, had been arbitrarily arrested fourteen times in 
| the space of two years, and that, driven at last to despair, he had 
jasked leave to prosecute M. Billault, no prosecution of a public 
functionary being possible, according to the law of the 22 Frimaire 
an VITI., without leave of the ‘* Conseil d’Etat.” It was therefore 
| to the ‘** Conseil d’Etat,” of which, by the bye, M. Barocheis the 
| president, that the demand was addressed, together with a memo- 
| rial stating the facts of the case. 

These facts, in addition to I have already men- 
}tioned, are of a strange nature indeed. As early as Feb- 
{ruary, 1860, without being guilty, or even accused of any legal 
| offence, M. Sandon was arrested in his own room, Rue St. Ger- 
main ]'Auxerrois, by five police-agents, who, after using him 
savagely and throwing him on the ground, conducted him to the 
“‘ Depot de la Prefecture de Police,” where he was held in cap- 
tivity for more than a week. ‘The next day he was again arrested, 
led to the “depét,” kept a prisoner there for fifty hours, 
\then. compelled to take) the d’Aubusson Railway, These 
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acts of unwarrantable violence were repeated whenever M 


.| Now, the article alluded to has not, and cannot possibly have, any 


Sandon ventured to go to Paris. When there, he stood ob- | reference to the demands for leave to prosecute a public function- 


viously in the way of some influential personage who had made | ary ; in which case the authorization of the “ Conseil d Etat” re- 
up his mind to send him away. And the party concerned was no | quired by the law of the 22 Frimaire an VIII. would be sheer 
other than M. Billault. So dreaded was M. Sandon’s presence in | nonsense ; and, on the other hand, how monstrous that a denuncia- 
Paris, that, to frighten him out of it, the Minister or his | tion should be roundly pronounced calumnious, not only in the 


underlings seem to have shrunk from no kind of outrage 


- | absence of all judicial inquiry, of all judgment, but precisely for 


On one occasion, the unfortunate man was conveyed to | the sake of preventing all investigation ! 

Mazas in the convicts’ van; buried alive, as it were, in a dark | The consequence was that M. Sandon, anew incarcerated, hal 
dungeon, and precluded from intercourse with any living being | to linger at Mazas for sixty-nine days. Nor was this the worst 
except the jailer—a man named Heve, still employed at Mazas | part of his sufferings. ‘ , 

—who brought him his dinner. For eleven days had M. Sandon | It suited the purpose of those who were bent on stifling his 
to go through this torturing ordeal, after which he was con- | voice to pass him off as a madman. Accordingly, orders were 
veyed to the railway station and ordered to set off instantly. On | issued that he should be put in a lunatic asylum ; he was taken to 


another occasion, his incarceration at Mazas did not last less | Charenton ; and three docters, MM. Tardieu, Foville, and Blanche 
than sixty-four days, and nothing less was required to discharge | were directed to examine into the soundness of his mind, which 


him out of custody than a formal ‘ ordonnance de non lieu,” that 


is, a judicial acknowledgment of the groundless character of his 


imprisonment. 

This is but a faint picture of the unrelenting persecution which 
M. Sandon complains of having undergone, and which led him to 
apply to the “Conseil d'Etat” for redress. But the ‘+ Conseil 
d'Etat ” being composed of members appointed by the 
Emperor, liable to be dismissed, and consequently dependent on 
Government, there was very little chance indeed that the demand 
would be granted, regardless of M. Billault’s own view of the 
matter, and M. Billault had every reason to fear ur élat, the un- 
avoidable result of which would have been to bring to light, among 
many other things of a rather unpleasant kind, that, in 1849, the 
quondam Sub-Secretary of State of Louis Philippe had left no 
stone unturned to be elected deputy ; that, after being ousted in 
the department of the Loire Inférieure, then in the department of 
Saone et Loire, he had hunted after fortune in that of the Haute 
Vienne ; that, in order to secure the sympathies of the electors, he 
had courted the support of M. Sandon, making friends with 
him, accepting him as a confidant, and that this cireum- 
stance had given rise to an exchange of highly interesting 
letters between him and M. Sandon, which the former would be 


glad never to have written, and which are in the possession of the | 


latter. For it must be borne in mind that the Republican and 
Socialist feeling was so predominant in 1849, that no candidate in 
the electoral race could hope to reach the goal who did not profess 
to be a Republican and a Socialist. At that period, M. Rouher 
was heard clamouring for ‘‘ the most unrestricted liberty of meeting, 
the right to establish clubs, the organization of labour, all for the 


people, and by the people.” At that period, M. de Persigny swore, | 


in his address to the electors of the department of the Loire, that, 
“* whatever courage, intelli jence, and resolution God might be pleased 
to grant him, he would henceforth devote to the abelition of the only 





| eight doctors sent to his prison on former occasions had emphati- 
| cally declared to be as sane as possible. However, the three 
| ieuvaniiilened gentlemen fancied there was something the 
| matter with it, and reported that he was afflicted with a “ rea- 
| soning monomania,” (une monomanie raisonneuse)—just the kind 
of madness most distasteful to the Imperial Government. ‘The 
infallibility of certain mad doctors is, I am afraid, very much 
like that of the Pope. The mother of M. Sandon insisted 
that he should be free, declaring she knew more than any phy- 
sician appointed by Government about the mental condition of 
her son. There was the rub, as regards M. Billault, because the 
decision was thus made to rest with the Court of Paris, and 
rendered it difficult to prevent the matter from taking wind. 
Besides, M. Jules Favre was spoken of as likely to plead the cause 
of M. Sandon ! 

Under the circumstances, it seemed natural that M. Billault, 
having so many things that were pressing on his hands, would 
give in his resignation, and allow M. Baroche to come forward as 
the chief champion of the Government in the discussion of the 
address. That this was to be the case many believed, but it was 
probably thought in high quarters that a sayer of rhetorical no- 
things, such as M. Baroche, would cut but a poor figure, if 
doomed to face M. Jules Favre, more especially in a discussion 
| referring to the Mexican expedition and to the gigantic Jecker 
swindle. 

This much is sure, that after a whole day of anxious delibera- 
| tion, leave to prosecute M. Billault has been refused by the 
| * Conseil d’Etat,” not without a rebuke to the police for their too 
| ready compliance with arbitrary orders. 

Need I add that not one word about all this stole into the 
} columns of. the French press? After the lashing speech of M. 
| Jules Favre respecting the huge fraud in which the expedition to 
Mexico originated, it was deemed necessary to warn the news- 








slavery still weighing on the people—the slavery of poverty.” papers, in a paternal manner, against the danger of indulging 


be it remembered, wrote to the electors ofthe Charente Inféricure :— 
“Zam a Republican by reason, by feeling, by conviction. It is | 
not as a pis-aller, or as a provisional arrangement that I accept the | 
Republic, but as the only form of government which can ensure the | 
greatness and prosperity of France.”| Were the letters of M. 

Billault of a still more reddish hue? Did they contain professions 

incompatible with the fierce Imperialism he displays now-a-days ? 

Have M. Sandon’s misfortunes been the punishment of his prone- 

ness to gratify an indiscreet curiosity? Every one knows what 
the lettres de cachet were in France before the Revolution of 1789. | 
Whenever a mistress of the King, or an influential Minister, or a 
man great at Court wanted to get a person they disliked out of the 
way, they used to be supplied by the monarch with a blank 
signature empowering them to spirit away the troublesome person ; 
and it is equally well known that the system of lettres de cachet | 
had more to do than anything else with the violent overthrow of 

the ancient French monarchy. Is it because M. Billault is per- | 
fectly aware of this, or because there is no denying the facts stated 

by M. Sandon, that M. Billault thought it advisable to refrain | 
from the course which, in his place, any honest man unjustly 
accused would have taken at once? Why was not M. Billault the 
first to insist on the matter being duly sifted, if he had any certainty 


At that period, M. Baroche, the spokesman of the Empire, | 


henceforth in any comment upon the proceedings of the Legisla- 
tive body ; but, in reference to M. Sandon’s affair, there was no 
occasion even for a visit of the ‘* gentleman in black.” So keenly 
alive are the French newspapers to the duty of not perplexing the 
public with any delicate subject ! So accustomed is their prudence 
to meet despotism half-way ! A FREEMAN. 








a + 
Music and the Drama 
soli 
The Armourer of Nantes, by Mr. Balfe, was produced at Covent 
Garden on Thursday evening. One representation of an opera 
which takes over four hours in performance is, of course, insufficient 
for a detailed analysis ; but that Mr. Balfe’s new opera will be at 
least as great a success as his last, aud more so than those iimmedi- 
ately preceding the Puritan’s Daughter, I do not doubt. The 
subject—a powerful drama of Victor Hugo's, adapted by Mr. J. V. 
Bridgman—requires, perhaps, rather more dramatic treatment 
than Mr. Balfe is capable of, as Sutunella demanded more of the 


| powers of a Weber for the supernatural in music. ‘There is a 


gloomy, bitter, and earnest tone about Victor Hugo’s drama 
which no amount of * adaptation” can conceal, and which jars 
strikingly with the display of Mr. Balfe’s great faculty—that of 











of coming out unscathed from the test of a judicial inquiry ? | writing pretty ballads to trashy words. In this point of view, Mr. 
But no. Hardly a month had elapsed since the laying of the | Bridgman has performed the dramatic portion of his task—as distin- 
affair before the ‘* Conseil d’Etat,” when M. Sandon was, for the | guished from the ballad element—but too well, and a more artistic 
fifteenth time, arrested at Felletin, in the department of ‘La | whole might have resulted from a less powerful rendering of Hugo's 
Creuze,” in virtue of a writ purporting to be based on the Article 373 | Marie Tudor. It seems to be accepted as a necessity that English 
of the Penal Code, and giving as a motive for the arrest that the | opera must be written as much for the music-seller and the 
demand addressed to the ‘‘ Conseil d’Etat” was to be considered a | drawing-room as for the stage, and this conceded, it is 
“* calumnious denunciation.” 
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really a question whether a feeble story and well written ballads 
are not preferable to a mesalliance of tragic drama and slipshod 
rhymes. Mr. Balfe, indeed, has so far departed from the conven- 
tionalities of his school as to curtail the spoken dialogue toa great 
extent, and substitute recitative, and has otherwise affected the 
style of opera known as “ grand,” but, as might be expected, has 
fallen short. Still, the fact that the ballads are profusely strewn 
throughout the opera, and that many of them are unquestionably 
among the prettiest that he has ever composed, and that the cast is 
the strongest the company can provide—-that there is more spectacle 
than usual, is amply sufficient to secure a successful run for The 


Armourer. With regard to the performance of Thursday, none of 


the usual characteristics of a ‘first night” of a Balfe opera were | 


absent. Nearly everybody was called for, and few pieces were not 
encored. The orchestra was excellent, and all the singers did their 
very best, Mr. Santley setting the example with some really 
magnificent singing. 

Nothing new has occurred at the theatres of any importance. 
Pantomine still flourishes at Drury Lane, where the “ Enchanted 
Dell” and “Exhibition” scenes fill the theatre every night. A 
great spectacular drama, Bonnie Dundee, is promised before 


long. At the St. James’s Theatre, bigamy being the order 
of the day, “Lady Audley’s Secret” is about to be drama- 
tized. 


Don Giovanni has been given in Paris, in a manner which causes 
the Revue des Deux Mondes thus to characterize the perform- 
ances :—‘‘ Il faut VTentendre pour avoir une idée de l'état 
dabaissement ou se trouve l'art de chanter dans la capitale du 
monde civilisé,”"—excepting, of course, Mdlle. Patti's Zerlina. 
The Gazette Musicale goes even further, and speaks of her 
services in saving the opera from utter ruin as only comparable 
to those of Joan of Arc in saving France. Under these circum- 
stances the Patti enthusiasm has, of course, run to a tremendous 
height. She has been called between the acts into the Imperial 
loge, presented by their Majesties with a diamond bracelet, and has 
even received the sum—unheard of in Paris—of 2,500 franes 
for a couple of songs at a private concert. On the other hand, 
the critics of Paris are beginning to find fault. M. Scudo, in the 
Revue, complains that * elle ignore des nuances du sentiment et 
la difference des styles et des genres,” that all her characters are 
merely so many phases of Adelina Patti, and describes her in 
all as “*une charmante et capricieuse Bohémienne, qui se moque 
parfaitement de ‘qu’en dira-t-on?’” ‘The Gazette Musicale 
agrees with the Revue in criticizing her Zerlina as too refined 
and affected a representation of Mozart's paesanella, but praises 
her for adhering to Mbozart’s music, notwithstanding the 
temptation to display ‘‘ ce trille magnifique,” and other “ fan- 
taisies” of voice, which would be out of taste in the part. 

A contemporary journal, in its review of incidents affecting the 
musical life of London, has adverted to the recent death of Mrs. 
Hullah. No tribute of respect was ever better deserved. Many 
are they who can testify to the large share she bore in making her 
husband's classes what they were ; how beautiful and effective were 
her accomplishments, and how much her look of animated sym- 
pathy enhanced the enjoyment of the pupils. 

Everywhere she was known as a fine musician, and as a most 
intelligent, agreeable member of society. Few in their generation 
have been more beloved, or will be more deeply regretted. 

AMATEUR, 








BOOKS. 
pan AS 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.* 
Tus book will take a permanent place in English literature. 
There is scarcely any other tale of the present day which, for 
truth and humour and living effect, could take its place beside 
George Eliot’s “ Scenes from Clerical Life,” without being hurt by 
the comparison ; but this,—that portion of it at least which re- 
lates to ‘* Salem Chapel” and its organization,—might fairly do so. 
There is, indeed, an infusion of unreal melodramatic spice put in 
to stimulate the interest of the story which we could well spare. 
Colonel and Mrs. Mildmay, their child, who is the bone of con- 
tention between them, and Miss Susan Vincent, stir up between 
them an artificial whirlpool of excitement just beneath the 
horizon of the story, of which we hear very much more than we 
see,—and which appears expressly contrived rather to drive a 
tidal wave of more powerful disturbing force through the petty 
agitations of the dissenting connection than to offer any field for 
the delineating power of the novelist. This little melodramatic 





* Chronicles of Carlingford—Salem Chapel. In Two Vols. Blackwood. 


mystery, the mere shadow of which thrills with so much effect 
through the connection at Salem Chapel, is the only blot on the 
The Mildmay melo- 
drama is what almost any novelist could do as well or better 
than the author (or authores-) of “ 


story, and is very easily separable from it. 


Salem Chapel.” And we could 
wish that in some new edition the Mildmay film might be skilfully 
removed from the book, by some neat surgical operation, aud the 
simple squabbles of the Salem Independents left in all their purity 
and majesty. Not that we would on any account object to the young 
Independent minister's passion for Lady Western ;—that is an 
essential and most artistic element of the story,—the azure back- 
ground, without which the life of the Salem dissenters would lose 
half its vivid humour and many of its distinct features, But while 
this touch is true art, the story of kidnapping and all but murder 
which grows out like a fungus on the Lady Western side of the 
story, is scarcely even true artifice. 

Having relieved our minds with this protest, we may pass to 
| those features of the tale which we could scarcely praise too highly 
if we would. Mr. Vincent is the ambitious son of a minister of 
the Independent “connection,” and has just taken charge of 
He is himself 
a young man of taste and refinement much above the level of 
Homerton College where he has studied theology, but still pene- 
trated with the maxims of the Independent school, and full of 
that youthful belief in eloquence, and argument, and religious 
sentiment, which fancies that by its own strength it can 
vanquish the world. Mr. Vincent, in short, believes in God 
because he has eloquent religious feelings of his own, instead 
of recognizing God as the basis of life, and far deeper thau any 
surface current of human feeling ; and the humour and power, and 
we may say wisdom of the story, consist in the ruthless skill with 


Salem Chapel, Carlingford, when the story opens. 


which these religious feelings are made the sport of the personal 
accidents amongst which the young minister is thrown—first 
damped and almost extinguished by the vulgar patronage of the 
dissenting deacons; rekindled by the pique which his exile from 
the refined society of Carlingford causes him ; almost obliterated 
again by the gleam of temporary sunshine; and finally thrown 
into an intolerable fermentation of self-distrust, and even, at 
moments, of despair, by the pressure of passion and panic which 
cloud for him the whole face of Heaven, and turn Christ into a 
From this shadow the hero scarcely emerges in the 
story before us, which simply leaves him in the firm conviction 
that eloquent religious feeling is not a rock on which anything 
durable can be built. the finer intellectual thread of 
the narrative which gives unity and purpose toits plan. But the 
literary wealth of the book consists in the delineation of the 
Salem Chapel “connection,” its obstructive relation to the 
effervescing life of the young winister, and the diplomatic 
depth of worldly wisdom which it develops on critical emer- 
gencies in his pious and devoted mother,—herself an Inde- 
pendent minister's widow. All this is really wonderfully 
drawn,—with a delicacy and skill of which we can give but 
very imperfect proof in the limits of a single article. 

I'he two most perfect pictures in the story are Tozer, the but- 
terman and principal deacon of Salem Chapel, and Mrs. Vincent, 
the young minister’s mother. The latter is an etching of marvel- 
lous delicacy and art, with every line and shadow separately 
touched in—the former, a vigorous cartoon of massive effect and 
vigorous outline, representing a man who attaches us so much person- 
ally that it seems areal privation not to have been able to join the 
“‘Omerton students” in that testimonial presented to Lim for his 
great ungrammatical speech in Salem Chapel on behalf of the liberty 
of the ministry and against the tyranny of the “ connection.” 
Tozer, the butterman, is such a character as we should have 
thought scarcely any one but George Eliot could have drawn. 
Through all the vulgarity of its surface there is so much genial 
strength and breadth, so much vulgar manliness, so much in- 
telligence in the shopocratic shrewdness, so much true mettle 
behind the stratum of butter and bacon, such a liberal feel- 
ing within the limits which Salem ideas and the narrow 
personal views of his own womankind impose, that Tozer, who 
in the opening of the story serves to represent the vulgar pettiness 
of ignoraut congregational aims, seems before its close to be a 
figure of more true dignity, though, perhaps, less intellectual 
significance, than the young minister himself. The difficulty in 
all great literary pictures lies in observing accurately the limits of 
your conception. Tozer is, of course, essentially a limited being ; 
and yet, from the first moment, when he does a certain valgar 
and almost unintentional justice to the charm of Lady Westeru’s 
beauty in his shop, to the great oration in which he puts down 
so effectively “them as is always ready to dictate,” the reader 


“ perhaps.” 


Such is 
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has a sense that in his character there is something greater than 
his lot, a something which is, nevertheless, never allowed to break 
through the necessary limitations of an ignorant mind and a 
vulgar society. 

It is difficult to give a trne vision of the man in any short 
compass, but, perhaps, the following fragment in the deacon’s 
argument with his minister, intended to bring that youth toa 
reasonable tone ‘of mind,—Tozer's hand being spread over his 


teacup meanwhile, in the embarrassed attitude in which he had | 


declined more tea from Mrs. Vincent,—will give some impression 
of him to our readers :— 


**“No more for me, ma‘am, thankye,’ said Tozer, laying his hand over 
his cup. ‘I don’t deny as there’s truth in what you say. I don’t deny 
as a family here and there iu a flock may be aggravating like them 
Pigeons, I'm not the man to be hard on a minister, if that ain't his 
turn. A pastor may have a weakness, and not feel himself as equal to 
one part of his work as to another ; but to go for to say as visiting and 
keeping the flock pleased ain’t his duty—it’s that, ma’am, as goes to my 
heart.’ . . . When the minister and the deacon were left alone together, 
instead of returning with zest to their interrupted discussion, neither of 
them said anything for some minutes. Once more Vincent took up his 


position on the hearthrag, and Tozer gazed ruefully at the empty cup | ’ ‘ , ; . ‘ 
art in presenting a picture of such essentially changeful, flicker- 


which he still covered with his hand, full of troubled thoughts. .... . 
‘I hope, sir, as you won't think there’s anything but an anxious 
feelin’ in the flock to do you justice as our pastor,’ said Tozer, with a 
certain solemnity, ‘or that we ain't sensible to our blessin’s. I've said both 
to yourself and others, as you was a young man of great promise, and 
as good a preacher as I ever see in our connection, Mr. Vincent, and I'll | 
stand by what I’ve said; but you ain't above taking a friend’s advice— 
not speaking with no authority,’ added the good butterman, in a con- 
ciliatory tone ; ‘it’s all along of the women, sir—it’s them as is at the | 
bottom of all the mischief in a flock. It ain’t Pigeon, bless you, as is | 
to blame, Aad even my missis, though she’s not to say unreasonable as | 
women go—none of them can abide to hear of you a-going after Lady | 
Western —that’s it, Mr. Vincent. She's a lovely creature,’ cried Tozer, | 
with enthusiasm ; ‘ there ain’t one in Carlingford to compare with her, | 
as I can see, and I wouldn't be the one to blame a young man as was | 
carried away. But there couldn’t no good come of it, and Salem folks | 
is touchy and jealous,’ continued the worthy deacon; ‘ that was all as | 
I meant to say.’” 


But if Tozer is a truly great conception, Mrs. Vincent is even 
more delicately drawn. The imperious sense of congregational | 
decencies and expectations which penetrates her, eveu at the very | 
crisis of her distracting anguish of mind ; the laborious effort with 
which she stops to speak to the women who are scrubbing the 
chapel, in a moment of dreadful suspense, because she thinks 
it probable they must belong to ‘‘Arthur’s flock,” and does 
not wish the minister’s trouble of mind to give rise to gossip; the 
force that she puts upon herself to call on Tozer for the same pur- 
pose ; the preternatural maternal vigilance with which she per- 
ceives and defeats the rising spirit of dissatisfaction with her son, 
though her own heart is spellbound at the time with the dreadful 
and almost hopeless peril of ber daughter ; the jealousy with 
which she sees the disposition to admire the fellow-student from 
‘¢ ‘Omerton,” who fancies be has “ made an ‘it’ in her son’s pulpit, | 
and the cool adroitness with which she mortifies his hopes, despite 
the strained state of her nerves; and, finally, the cruel severity with 
which she slays pink Miss Phoebe Tozer's pretensions to feel a 
tender interest in her son, and repels her overtures of flial affec- 
tion, are all touches which bring out the fond maternal heart 
of the widow with a distinctness of form and colour almost 
startling. 

Nor are the minor figures in the Salem connection inferior in 
general effect. The superaunuated and paralytic Mr. Tufton, 
who receives his young brother with so much flabby spiritual 
cordiality, and injures him so materially and yet uninten- 
tionally at the meeting at which Tozer redeems the day; | 





pink Phoebe Tozer, always ready to make a foolish giggling sort | 
of love to any extent, and quite unable to take offence with | 
the repulses she receives—her good-humoured, vulgar mother | 
entirely approving of Phabe’s love-making, but by no means 
disposed to take her part unduly, or to feel the delicacy of the 
situation when she gets a rebuff; together with Mrs. Brown, the 
serious dairywoman, who, not having a grown-up daughter, | 
makes a concluding prayer the principal feature of her tea- 
parties ;—and Mr, and Mrs. Pigeon, the poulterers, who lead the 
opposition, but who, nevertheless, cannot help being struck by 
the sublimity of a minister, who, for the first time in Salem, 
‘‘does not condescend to be gracious at a tea-meeting,” and 
consequently, though leaders of opposition, “ honour him in their 
heart,"—all these, though only sketches, are yet sketches of no 
ordinary vividness and humour. 

And through, and connecting all these sketches, there runs, as 
we said, a really striking picture of the growth of an impetuous | 
young man’s mind from the faith of mere eloquent sentiment up | 


to the point at which the uncertainty of all human feelings | 





'and human thoughts forces itself imperiously upon the mind, 
though it scarcely takes him to the point at which the mind 
ceases to struggle for a private intellectual basis of its own, 
|and resigns itself to rest on the arm of a divine love. The 
picture of Arthur Vincent’s mind is not agreeable; that fer- 
|menting period of youth is never agreeable; but it is true, 
{though it is not, like the other drawings, clearly outlined. 
Indeed, if it were, it would not be true. ‘The time in 
which the heart of a clever, sentimental, ambitious, self- 
}admiring young man, is living through its first dreams, 
is a period of what Mr. Kingsley calls yeast, and to outline 
that, as you may outline formed and settled characters, is to 
falsify it. This too is a picture from the inside, not one of out- 
ward observation, and hence again it is not possible to give the 
same marked outline. Still, both in the feverish feeling and the 
feverish dizzy thought, the picture is at once striking and true, and 
gives a distinct purpose and meaning to the book. The eloquent 
sermons are not merely talked of ; we are told enough of them to 
see the real germ of impressive feeling in them, and to understand 
the oscillations of the young man’s faith. Indeed, there is great 


ing, and uncertain shades, amidst the sharp outlines and distinct 
vulgarities of the Salem connection. Young Vincent's fever of 
mind might look feeble and melodramatic, were not the stage on 
which it is delineated so ofteu that savoury supper-room be- 
hind Tozer's shop, where the only drawback is,that whenever the 
door is opened “the odour of bacon and cheese from the shop 
came in, like a musty shadow of the boiled ham and hot sausages 
within.” In such an atmosphere, youthful passion and idealism 
become real by contrast. 





A CATALOGUE OF BRITISH HISTORY.* 
Mr. Hanpy has performed a great task, for which, except from 
a very small class of students, he will receive little gratitude. 
Most readers of history are not satisfied, unless they are pro- 
vided either with brilliant theories or exciting gossip, and do 
not feel that their labour has been completely rewarded, 
unless the writer, over whose pages they lazily glance, has suc- 
ceeded in serving up for their entertainment a work which 
detends some novel paradox by a large store of trivial anecdotes. 
Persons who sigh either for pointed sentences, which sum up the 
events of centuries in a grandiloquent phrase, or for those 
entertaining details, which are, in the cant of the day, said 
to give a “‘ human interest ” to the transactions of past ages, will 
find little to gratify their taste in Mr. Hardy’s catalogue; but 
the few searchers for truth, who care more for knowing what 
is the evidence on which historical knowledge rests, than for dis- 
covering new answers to the somewhat unmeaning inquiry, what 
is the meaning of history? will see, in the complete list of 


| authorities for the annals of England, the greatest step 


which has hitherto been made towards the production of an 
English history which shall be more than either a lengthy philo- 
sophical essay or a brilliant romance. Those, however, who are 
perfectly aware of the vital importance of obtaining a well 
digested account of the sources which must be explored by all 
who study the records of our country, are likely, unless their 
attention has been specially called to the subject, to wnderrate 
both the difficulty of compiling a catalogue which shall answer 
its purpose, and the amount of knowledge which is obtained by 
the mere formation of such a list. Mr. Hardy's preface, which 
is in itself one of the most perfect essays on the principles which 


| ought to guide historical investigation, will, we couceive, satisfy 
| all candid inquirers, at once of the difficulties and the importance 


of his work. 

To arrange an immense mass of documents, which while they 
bear upon one subject, are yet written by authors who aimed 
at accomplishing very different objects, is of itself no light 
task, and any one who glances atthe titles of the twelve 
hundred and odd works, which contain all we know, and 
nearly all that can be known of the history of England 
down to the date of the Norman Conquest, will perceive the 
greatness of the industry and of the knowledge needed to 
classify the contents of writings various in style, in matter, and 
date. Still, the quantity of the materials with which Mr. Hardy 
had to deal was, in all probability, almost the smallest obstacle 
which he was compelled to overcome, in-order to attain the 
end of his labours. The first question to be settled was the 
principle on which his arrangement ought to rest. On this rock 
other persons of ability have made shipwreck. Perhaps the 
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most obvious scheme was to adopt what may be called the | 
simplest chronological arrangement, that is, to place each work | 


according to the reputed date at which its author lived. This | 


plan, with some merits, however, involved obvious disadvantages, 
and, moreover, left a great deal to conjecture. 


words :—“ The materials, when historical, are arranged under 


the year in which the latest event is recorded in the chronicle or 


history, and not under the period in*which its author, real or 
supposed, flourished. All biographies are enumerated under 
the year in which the person commemorated died, and not under 
the year in which the life was written.” 


This scheme avoids many evils. It is in no sense arbi- 


trary, and brings works relating to the same age into close | 


juxtaposition; but, though probably the best which could be 
adopted, it must, we think, strike every one as being in one point 
of view defective. 
at which any given writer flourished, obtain in a catalogue 
arranged in accordance with Mr. Hardy's idea all they can 
require, but it certainly would be a gain, were it possible to give 
less experienced students some immediate clue to the date of 
the author whose works they are perusing. This information is 
indeed found in the analysis of the writer's works, but the 


catalogue, which is so nearly perfect, would be made more useful 


were the date of each author printed beside the last date 
mentioned in his works. By this means might be combined the 
advantages of an arrangement depending on the age of the 
authors with those already gained by the method of distribution 
actually pursued. It gives, at any rate, some faint conception of 
the judgment required in forming an historical catalogue, to 
reflect on the thought which must have been needed to 
solve the primary problem involved in the search for a 
sound principle of classification. To set down a scheme 
of operations is, however, nothing more than a first 
step; to carry them out with success is the true difficulty. 
Writers on classical history find it no easy task to estimate with 
certainty the worth of their authorities, but their labours are 
light, compared with the toils which await those who explore 
the labyrinth of medieval chronicles and records. They do 
not often find any one author, whose credit rises so distinctly 
above that of other recorders of the same events, that his state- 
ments can be taken as a criterion by which to test the narratives 
of his competitors. More than this, it can hardly, in many 
cases, be said that a single author exists, for the chronicles of the 
middle ages are often, not so much the work of one man, as the 
compilations of many men whose names are equally un- 
known. A monastery, for example, preserves some chronicle of 
the chief events, legendary or historical, which bear on the 
fortunes of the particular institution. One monk begins the 
annals, some successor in a different century adds remarks of 
his own, and a succeeding chronicler tacks on additional 
observations, copied, perhaps, from some totally different work. 
In such a case, it is hardly possible to say what is original 
or what is mere plagiarism, and a candid judge is forced to 
admit that two or three different chronicles may each be, in a 
sense, original authorities, whilst each are, in other parts, 
mere copies evolved at second or third hand. Moreover, the 
sources of early English history are, except in rare in- 
stances, hardly ever, in the proper sense, historical works. 
Medieval chronicles are, like medieval life, local to an extent 
which men who draw their ideas of history from the compositions, | 
either of later centuries or of classical times, find it hard to 
realize. Historians did not exist, and the chroniclers who 
wrote treated more of religion than of life. In an age when 


The method | 
which has been pursued is thus described in Mr. Hardy's own | 


Readers, indeed, who know the exact period | 


from ordinary works on history. No doubt the legends he 
analyzes record many curious particulars, of which their writers 
scarcely perceived the worth. The state of the arts, the condition 
of the country, the progress of medical science, each receive 
curious and unlooked-for illustrations; but to a philosophic 
| observer, the facts embodied in the religious myths of medieval 
| chroniclers are by no means so curious or so full of information 
as the legends themselves. To know the sentiments of each 
age is to know the most important part of its history, and 
nowhere can the feelings of a past generation be seen with more 
clearness than can the sentiments of the Saxon world in its 
biographies of saints. Of the twelve hundred and seventy works 
| reviewed by Mr. Hardy, certainly not more than fifty, probably 
not more than twenty, are occupied with any other ‘topic than 
| the deeds and miracles of saints or martyrs. This one fact tells 
more of the change of sentiment by which we are separated 
from the feelings of our forefathers, than can any statement 
about either the faith, or the superstition of times in which 
genuine Catholicism satisfied the best aspirations of man- 
kind. Topics, which now could interest none but the inmates 
of a nunnery, were in the days of St. Dunstan nearly the only 
subject which writers cared to record, and of which, as we may 
pretty certainly infer, readers cared to hear. Disciples of dif- 
| ferent schools according to their taste, in 
j}unbounded contempt, or in equally unbounded admiration 
|for the childish ignorance or the childlike faith of our an- 


may indulge, 


cestors. Either feeling is alike misplaced and equally unphilo- 
|sophic. A generation, who more than half believe in Mr. 


Foster, caunot afford to sneer at an age who fully be 
lieved in St. Dunstan, and the most ardent admirer of faith in 
itself, without any reference to the value of the object of belief, 
must find it difficult to see much virtue in the credulity of men 
who felt no astonishment at a miracle, and who deemed it much 
more a matter of course that a saint should, when belieaded, pick 
up his head and walk, than that a doctor should attempt to cure 
a chronic disease. Philosophic students, who care neither to 
blame nor to admire, will note with care the fact that what were 
the natural and might be deemed the innate sentiments of one 
generation cannot, by any effort of the human intellect or will, 
be made the opinions of a succeeding age. 





EPIGRAMS, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 
Mr. Booru has adopted a somewhat narrow and technical idea of 
the epigram. “In our own dayand our own language,” he says, “an 
epigram is understood to mean a poem distinguished for its point, 
elegance, and brevity;" but the definition is surely imperfect. 
The word, as the compiler allows, originally meant an in- 
scription, and in England its use is certainly not restricted to 
verse. No Englishman thinks of questioning that Voltaire uttered 
an epigram when he said the “ Frenchman was a cross between 
an ape and a tiger—tiger predominating ;” or Disraeli, when he 
wrote on the Duke of Newcastle, “ the house of Pelham has been 
distinguished for the last century by an incapacity for states- 
manship and a genius for jobbing;” or the Legitimists, when they 
voted for Proudhon, because “one must pass through the Red Sea 
to reach the promised land.” Even Mr. Booth would scarcely 
deny that the man who said “all the Luttrells have curly teeth and 
straight hair” made an epigram, or that Macaulay's description of 
Atterbury’s defence of the letters of Phalaris, as “the very best 
book ever written on the wrong side of a question, of both sides of 
which the writer was profoundly ignorant,” belonged to the same 














| class of composition. In English, too, we submit, the word carries 


with it, by usage, though not by nature, the idea that the sentence 
or verse shall bite, shall be branded, as it were, upon some body or 


monks were the only writers, everything written was tinged | something, an idea admirably put in the verse Mr. Booth has 


with a monastic hue; hence arises a further question as to what 
books are to be admitted into a list of documents. If no work 
isto be included which is not a history, some five or six pages 
might easily include all the annals which have reference to the 


used for a motto : 
“ An Epigram should be, if right, 
Short, simple, pointed, keen, and bright, 
A lively little thing! 
Like wasp with taper body—bound 





British and Anglo-Saxon period. Mr. Hardy has, however, de- 
cided, with obvious wisdom, to enter in his catalogue every 
Manuscript which bears on the life of the men who have lived 
in England. Historians must weigh the value which can be 
attached to monastic legends. The man whose business it is, 
not to write history, but to show others what are its sources, is 
bound to scorn neither myths nor poems which in any way 
record the events or sentiments of former centuries. 


None but those who actually make use of Mr. Hardy’s cata- 


logue can fully appreciate the value of its guidance, yet students 
who read its pages with ordinary care can gather from his | 
necessarily dry abstracts stores of information not easily gained | 





By lines—not many—neat and round, 
All ending in a sting.” 

If “lines” be taken to include lines of prose, and “ point” be 
held to include all varieties of effective meaning, that definition 
is good, though it is still too limited. An epigram may 
occur within a poem which, in itself, is not one; as, for example, 
these lines in Moore’s terrible song on the Prince Regent's 
treatment of Sheridan. 

“No, not for the wealth of all those that despise thee, 

Thongh that would make Europe’s whole opulence mine.” 





* Epigrams, Ancient and Modern. By Rey. J. Booth. Longman. 
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After all definitions, there is still an instinet required to tell | Ap-Jones, Ap-Jenkins, and Ap-Evans found 
an epigram from a mere comic rhyme, but Mr. Booth scarcely | Among thy sons, but no Ap-ollo’s found.” 
adheres to his own idea over two pages of his collection. This,| While this, which at the moment was excellent, now needs a 
for example, is a retort related in rhyme, but in no conceivable | gloss as long as itself :— 


sense an epigram :— 





“ Apollos was mighty in doctrine, we're told, 
| When doctrine was found, in the. good days of old : 
But there’s doctrine more mitey in Shaftesbury’s sees, 
For it’s bred by corruption and comes from a Cheese.”—Punch. 
* 


“ John Trott was desired by two witty peers 
To tell them the reason why asses had ears. 
*An't please you,’ quoth John, ‘I'm not given to letters, 


Nor dare I presume to know more than my betters ; There are too many of this kind, while many of the very best 





Howe’'er from this time I shall ne’er see your graces, | in the language are omitted ; but we must do Mr. Booth the jus- 
ae S ckiekd wttiinn® hin time anann *..(enidems . . ; ai 
As I hop? to be saved, without thinking on asses.”—Goldsmith. | tice to extract two or three which are good :— 
While this, though it comes within the range of his rule, will | “ Ward has no heart, they say; but I deny it: 


seem to a stricter taste rather a rhymed pun than an epigram :— | He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 
6 °'T ice wal] push + ‘nodenouah eames 
Fi ret gogh Haak Gomdeongh | “Charts keeps a secret wll, or Tm deceived: 
For nothing Charles can say will be believed. 
} -a 
“ Lie on! while my revenge shall be, 
To speak the very truth of thee.” 


For sure enough, full bad enough 
Were those he had to teach.” 


Compare that with Pope's, 


“ Vile Stanhope! demons blush to tell, 


“* And moonstruck poets midnight vigils keep, 
In twice two hundred places, 


Sleepless themselves to give to others sleep ;” 


or the excellent epigram given by Carlyle, as written over the | Has shown his son the road to hell, 
door of Bishop Pompignan, who translated the Lamentations, | Escorted by the Graces. 
and the difference will be at once perceived. So, too, a verse | “ But little did th’ ungenerous lad 
like this of Swift’s is no more an epigram in the true English , Concern himself about them ; 

, cae ie > For base, degenerate, meanly bad, 
sense than any other bad pun or silly jest, He sneak’d to hell without them.” 





“When two-score throats ¢ 
It may be called a Mad-ri; 


rother squall, 
ul ;° * Borgia Cesar erat, factis et nomine Casar ; 
Aut nihil, aut Cesar, dixit, utrumque fuit.” 





which is only a little better than this, eut, we suppose, from 








some Yankeo paper :— “He preferr’d Hanover to England, 
* \ correspondent, something new He preferr’d two hideous mistresses 
Transmitting, signed himself X. Q. To a beautiful and innocent wife. 
The editor his letter read, He hated arts and despised literature ; 
And begg'd he might be X. Q. Z.” But he liked train-oil in his salads, 


seid Bar ant ae ne 7 And gave an enlighten'd patronage to bad oysters. 
While, despite the excessive breadth of the subject, Moore's | And he had Walpole as a minister ; 











description of Mahomedans constitutes a true specimen. Consistent in his preference for every kind of corruption.” 
“ Men of the saintly murderous brood, W. M. Thackeray. 
nn Re . —_ aa { P —_ . 
To carrage and the Koran given, | Mr. Booth should issue a new edition, as perfectly printed as 
Who think, through unbelievers’ blood, this is, putin some 500 of the best English epigrams, leave out 
j lhe « y ” . ° 
Lies the directest path to heaven. all he bas quoted from Punch, omit the “ monumental epigrams,” ‘ 
, Brevity is an absolute necessity, and consequently Swift’s | which are specimens, not of polish, but of funny ignorance, and 
scorching verses upon Marlborough, incisive as they are, are | take nothing which is not an epigram unless it be as good as this 
rather a string of epigrams than a complete one. enigma upon the vowels :— 
“This world he cumber'’d long enough, “ We are little airy creatures, 
He burnt his candle to the snuff ; All of different voice and features: 
And that’s the reason, some folks think, One of us in glass is set, 
He left behind so great a stink. One of us you'll find in jet. 
Behold his funeral appears, T’other you may see in tin, 
} Nor widow's sighs, nor orphan’s tears, And the fourth a box within. 
Wont at such times each heart to pierce, If the fifth you should pursue, 
4 Attend the progress of his hearse. It can never fly from you.”—Swi/t. 
it But what of that? his friends may say, : : . 
He had those honours in his day ; . 
: True to his profit and his pride, BRITISH COLUMBIA AND VANCOUVER ISLAND.* | 
04 nae Pi ps ey oe ag os died. | Barris Columbia is a colony of which our information has 
ome hither, all ye empty things - | ht . . ; 
, 9 . . i very nlete ¢ satis ory. 
Ye bubbles raised by breath of kings! hitherto been very incomy lete and unsatisfacto ry. Hundreds of 
Who float upon the tide of state ; disappointed miners who are now performing a “skedaddle 
Come hither and behold your fate! from the diggings have purchased their information at an exceed- 


ah pay oP agg Sag — | ingly dear rate, and they have great reason to complain of being 
From all his ill-got honours flung, grievously misled by the gorgeous and alluring representations of 
Turn‘d to that dirt from whence he sprung.” —Dean Swi/t. | newspaper correspondents. ‘The letters of the Times’ corres- 
It is not sufficient that a verse to be embalmed in a col- | pondent, especially, will be fresh in their minds; nor are those 
lection like this should be an epigram, but it should also be a | letters likely to be forgotten by the luckier portion of the com- ; 
ii goodone. Mr. Booth is catholic in his tastes ; he translates Mar- | ™unity, who stayed at home. The picture drawn by the writer 
tial, and also quotes Punch ; but his notion of catholicity seems to | ¥% sufficiently attractive to excuse the folly of hundreds of 




















be to publish all the funny verses he can find in his scrapbook | young men who, on the mere word of an anonymous Ccsrespee : 
i) without attention to quality. Many of them are wretched, and , dent, threw up their chances of success in this country, and risked ; 
i some are on subjects solocal or so fleeting that they are almost everything in the hope of getting some of the gold which was 
1 unintelligible. The following are about as bad in all ways as it said to be lying almost on the surface of the earth. In the early S 
is possible for epigrams to be :— letters, those which so powerfully stimulated emigration from 4 

“ Two butchers thin, these shores, there was scarcely any qualification whatever in the 
Call’d Bone and Skin, glorious prospect held ont to emigrants. It was distinctly stated \ 
Would starve the town, or near it; that large fortunes had been made in a few weeks by diggers ; { 
ay epee yl instances of this were quoted, calculations were given, the A 

That flesh and blood won't bear it.” | quantity of gold in the colony was roughly estimated, and 

_ | the general conclusion was urged that a young man, whether 
“ Flam, to my face, is oft too kind, j with or without capital, could not make a better venture i 
Ry at may iy Yay talents: jthan a journey to British Columbia. It is a striking : 
When we're apart—to strike the balance.” |illustration of the influence of the press in this coun- ? 
_ try, and the blind credence which many persons repose in MH 
“Tve lost the comfort of my life, | their favourite journals, that these letters caused almost instantly : 

aa | acalger A red — a strong tide of emigration to flow in towards the new land of 

Lest Death should come, and take me too.” Goshen. It is also a proof, if proof were needed, that those who 

“Tis said, O Cambria! thou hast tried in vain | * Four Years in British Columbia and Vi Island, By Commander R, C. 

To form great poets ; and the cause is plain. Mayne, R.N., F.R.G.S. London: John Murray. 1862. 
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are responsible for the management of public journals cannot 
possibly be too cautious in the admission of communications cal- | 
culated todraw people from their homes, or their money from their 

pockets. Gradually evil news was circulated privately concern- | 
ing the fate of the first batch of emigrants. They had found a 

country without roads, difficult of access, and although rich in | 
natural resources, yet incapable of furnishing the sudden addition 

to its population with the bare necessaries of life. The majority | 
of those who, with infinite pains and difficulty, struggled over 
wild and solitary regions to the diggings, found the stories of 
gold as baseless and visionary as the dreams of Alnaschar—they 
who remained behind in the hope of obtaining employment were 
left nearly destitute of food, and, eventually, were only too glad 
to work their way to California, or to New York. 
reserves and qualifications in the Times’ letters. Only a certain 
class should go out to British Columbia. 
gold-diggers only, expecting to make their fortunes by mining, 

would be disappointed. But these warnings came too late. It | 
was shutting the stable door after the horse had gone. Hundreds 
of emigrants, it is not too much to say, were most cruelly disap- 
pointed, and literally beggared, by the early letters in the 
Times. Whether they were written in good faith or not is a 
question most of the unfortunate emigrants have by this time 
settled for themselves. We have seen one letter in which the | 
writer declared that a meeting of returned miners had resolved 
to lynch the Zimes’ correspondent, if they caught him. Another 
letter, published in this journal a few weeks ago, expresses more | 
moderately the unanimous opinion and general feeling of the 
deluded emigrants :—“ The place altogether, and Cariboo in par- 
ticular, is very different from what it was represented to be in 
the Times, and there can be little doubt that the letters of the | 
Times’ correspondent were gross exaggerations. Since I have | 
been here [at Victoria], I have seen thousands of miners returned 
from Cariboo, not only disappointed, but ruined and half 
starved.”* Almost every day some victim who has managed to 
find his way back with empty pockets gives the same testimony. 

The fault of the Times’ writer, and it is clearly a very grave 
fault, was that he said little or nothing about the enormous diffi- 
culties which beset an emigrant upon his arrival in British 
Columbia. He was intent upon making the very best of the 
colony. No doubt people should be wiser than to suppose that 
gold in any quantity is to be got merely for the trouble of picking 
it up, but it is not for the man who originated and encouraged 
this idea to ridicule it now. We took up Commander Mayne’s 
volume in the hope that it would furnish us with trustworthy 
facts concerning the auriferous deposits of the country—facts 
which might be the effectual reply to any future misrepresenta- 
tions. We regret to state that we have been disappointed in this 
expectation. Commander Mayne visited the colonies in an official 
capacity, but the chief portion of his chapter on gold consists of 
quotations from the very letters in the Times which produced so 
much mischief. He gives an interesting and original account of | 
the different processes used in working for gold, but with regard 
to the diggings, the earnings of the miners, and so forth, he 
accepts the statements of the Times’ writer without question. We 
consider this the great fault of the book. In all other respects it 
is a very valuable contribution to our information concernivg the 
colonies ; and, although adopting the Times’ statements concern- 
ing the mines, Commander Mayne furnishes his readers with 
abundant material for judging of the physical character of the 
country, and appreciating justly the obstacles which the emigrant 
must needs encounter. The difficulty of getting up the Fraser 
River, and the general state of the roads inland, are set forth 
fairly and truthfully. What the first gold-seekers suffered from 
the earliest stage of their journey is but remotely shadowed out 
in the following passage :— 

“The voyage alone, across the gulf from Victoria to the mouth of the 
Fraser, was fraught with peril to many, who, too impatient or too poor | 
to wait until they could take passage in the ordinary steamer or sailing 
vessel, fitted up a crazy boat or old canoe, and committed themselves to | 
the mercy of one of the swifestand most capricious channels in the world. 
Several, no doubt, of whom no record was taken or left, lost their lives 
in this adventure; more, perhaps, in the perils of the Fraser, or from 
exposure, want, and hard living at the mines.” 


Then came 


Those who came as 


There was but one path to the interior, used by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and that was so dangerous that the company lost 
annually a number of horses in it. This was the land overflowing 
with milk and honey to which the poor mechanic and his family 
were tempted. 

Leaving this subject, we turn to other portious of Commander 
Mayne’s volume, and find nothing of which we cannot speak in | 





* Spectator, Nov. 15, 1862. 


terms of praise. 


| where. 


} same as that of the south of England. 





He gives a great deal of very interesting in- 
formation concerning the Indians, the progress of missionary 
labour, the natural history of the colonies, the value of land, and 
the nature of the soil. Settlers, he thinks, have little to fear 
from the Indians, but they have their work before them in clearing 
the land of timber :— 

“Of the difficulty of that labour no one unacquainted with the 
difficulty of clearing bush as it exists in British Columbia can form any 
accurate conception. Felling the trees forms but a small part of it. 
When they are down, they are, of course, with the scanty resources at 
the settler’s command, too large to be removed, and they have to be 


| sawn and cut up into blocks, handy for removal or burning. That done, 


the hardest work yet remains. In forests such as these the roots of the 
giant trees have been spreading under ground for ages, forming a close and 
perfect net work some eight or ten feet beneath the surface. To dig this mass 
of interlaced roots up would defy the strength and patience of ordinary 
men; and it is only the wonderful dexterity of the Canadian—and, 
indeed, of the Americans generally—in handling his axe that enables 
him to enter upon, far less accomplish, so difficult a task.” 

fhe land generally is very wooded, but there are some clear 
districts which, of course, will be the first taken up. An 
emigrant has but to choose his site, give a description of its 
boundaries, and pay a fee of 8s. for registration, if it is less than 
150 acres; if over that quantity, he is required to pay down an 
instalment of 2s. 1d. peracre. Its value is then assessed, and he 
cannot have to pay more than 4s. 2d. an acre; probably less. 
The soil is very fertile, and wild fruits and flowers abound every- 
On a farm at Pavillon, the land under potatoes yielded 
375 bushels to the acre. One of the turnips weighed 26lbs., and 
swedes of Ldlbs. and 16lbs. were quite common. Commander Mayne 
is of opinion that the climate of Vancouver Island generally is the 
In British Columbia it is 
colder, and at Cariboo, which lies in the north, the weather is 
often very severe. Fish is very plentiful, and a Hudson Bay 
Company's officer, residing in Columbia, told the author that 
salmon are so abundant, “that are on sudden falling of the 
water such numbers were left on the banks as to cause the 
river to stink for miles.” They are speared from canoes by 
Indians. 

Dr. Wood contributes to the volume a succinct, but interesting 
report on the natural history of the colonies. The grizzly bear 
sometimes finds its way into British Columbia from the Rocky 
Mountains, and the black bear is frequently met with. The 
European rat is as common, and “as much a pest,” as at 
home. ‘The Cariboo district is so called from a large deer which 


| frequents it; but this fact, we fear, will have little interest 


for those who have heard and seen rather too much of Cariboo 


| already. 


Commander Mayne tells his story, upon the whole, simply and 
well, with no extraordinary merit of style, but in a fashion 
which is not out of place in a sailor. We should have been glad 


| to quote portions of his interesting accounts of the Indians, and 
| of the earnest labours of Mr. Duncan, the missionary, among them. 


The Roman Catholics here, as in all other parts of the world, 
had been very active, and, consequently, made considerable way 
with the natives. They had given them pictures, supposed to 
represent the several roads to heaven and hell—by the road to 
heaven the Roman Catholics were going on smoothly enough ; 
the other ended in a precipice, over which the poor Protestants 
were toppling headlong. A pictorially converted heathen cannot 
be very firmly grounde1 in his faith, and we are glad to learn 
that Mr. Duncan (who belongs to the Church of England) is fast 
weaning the people from their superstitions. The author's sum- 
ming up of the advantages and disadvantages of the colony leads 
him to this conclusion,—that those who can and wiil work very 
hard will find “comfort and plenty awaiting them. He who is 
not possessed of these requisites for a bush life,” had better 
potter on at home. There is plain sense in this, and if the 
Times’ correspondent had said as much in the first instance, 
he would have saved many an aching heart and many a life from 


going to wreck. 





VERNER'S PRIDE,* 
Mrs. Woop should write a play. In the present day, when 
men go to the theatre to see spectacle, and not the passions, to 
speculate on situations, and not on the development of char- 
acter, she might produce something at least as successful as the 
“Colleen Bawn,” or “Peep o’Day.” She can devise incidents with- 
out end, without the smallest appearance of intellectual effort, 
and make them interesting by an appeal to the single feeling of 
surprise. Verner’s Pride is a long series of incidents connected 
with the ownership of an estate, not one of which the reader 





* Verner’s Pride, By Mrs. Henry Wood. Bradbury and Evans. 
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expects, and which, therefore, excite in his mind a sense of | 
amusement similar in cause and degrea to that awakened | 
| 
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by a clever enigma or well got-up scene in a pantomime. es ips 
The characters are mostly colourless, flavourless dummies; | eatrice Sforza; or, the Progress of Truth. By William Brewer, M.D. 
but they all stand, or think they stand, in so odd a Three vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This is a historical novel, in which 
‘ | the history considerably predominates over the novel. Consequently, as 
| Dr. Brewer does not appear to possess any special faculty for historical 
The main personages are Mr. Verner, of Verner’s Pride, a -" es = eumaey —meveanyy 4 cw ety rag 6 pay 
> . 3 . . wished. The story is, in fact, of the flimsiest description. Its date is 
two stepsons, John and Fred. Massingbird, and J.ionel Verner, | 1, time of Henry VIIL, and its scene is principally in France, the 
the presumed heir. Mr, Verner can leave the property abso- | reader being taken across the Channel in company with the Princess 


position towards the estate, that one watches their fortunes 
simply to see what the next turn of the wheel will bring. 


lutely, and believing that Lionel has seduced a girl of the house, 
does leave it to the Massingbirds, in succession, with remainder 
toLionel. ‘The will is carefully explained to the reader, who 
makes up his mind to follow Liouel through a career of virtuous 
poverty, terminating, of course, in a great inheritance. Con- 
sequently, Mrs. Wood disappoints him, for Mr. Verner at the 


| Mary of England, when she was on her way to be married to Louis XII. 
| The heroine is not a very important person in the story, and we do not 
hear her name until the middle of the second volume. She has abso- 
| lutely nothing to do with the second title of the work, which appears 
|to refer to a gigantic Hussite soldier, who converts cardinals in a 
| wonderful manner, and is, perhaps, the only approach to a character in 


eleventh hour makes his lawyer draw up a codicil, which is | the whole book. Altogether, Dr. Brewer's novel produces a very hazy 
regularly witvessed by his physician, Dr. West, and an old | 44 indistinct impression on the reader's mind. 
friend, and by which he bequeaths the property back to his disin- | Zhe Dictionary of Useful Knowledge. Two vols. (Houlston and Wright.) 
herited nephew. Lionel therefore is again wealthy, but the | —The object of this work is to “ supply a history of persons and places, 
testator dies, the codicil is not to be found, and the victim of | and an explanation of principles, copious enough to convey all essential 
circumstances is once more a pauper. nee oe so a as ~s ~ weary the reader nor tax his time 
" , H 7 ‘s : ; unduly, but just enough to enable him to join in conversation upon an 
Verner's Pride belongs, under the will, to John Massingbird, of the Seadee whthent oe of committing a palpable blunder.” Too 
absent in Australia, but he has died after the signature of the | much must not, of course, be expected from a book which aims.at com- 
document, and ownership has passed to Fred., also in Australia, | pressing so wide a field within the compass of two very moderate-sized 
and husband of Sibylla West, to whom Lionel also had been | volumes ; but, considering this circumstance, we are of opinion that the 
attached. Lionel, not finding the codicil, at once surrenders the | work is likely to be serviceable to those who are in want of a cheap and 
estate, and, after a sunstroke, sets off to study for the bar, and compact work of reference for general purposes. It is designed 
again the reader prepares to follow Mrs. Wood in her favourite |as a companion to the Dictionary ef Daily Wants, published by 
groove—the careerof aneducated pauper. Again heis disappointed. | the same firm. * 
Lionel does not, indead, do what anybody of common sense would | Avngston’s Annual for Boys. 1863. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.)— 
have done—produce secondary evidence of the terms of the codicil | Zhe Nest Hunters. By William Dalton, author of “ Will Adams,” &c. 
which threerespectable witnesses had heard read, but Fred. Massing- | (Hall and Co.)—A Chat with Boys on New Yeu's Eve. By Old Merry, 
bird in the very nick of time dies in Australia. Sibylla comes home, (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. )—These three books are specially in- 
and Lionel, in possession of Verner’s Pride, feels his old passion tended for boys. The merits of Mr. Kingston’s “ Annual,” which has now 
return, and, though half in love with another girl, marries | *°¢hed the fourth year of its existence, are so well known that it is 
the widow, only to find that she is a heartless and selfish woman, penaryegtng-Auuhen decane ae —- eae srapens mare Saye 
gis sig? 4s : . inferior to its predecessors. Mr. Dalton has made an interesting and 
whose one pleasure in life is the gratification of her personal| Ghee? ah . sg a ga SO 
‘ ts . } adventurous story the medium for conveying a great deal of informa- 
vanity, He Lears with her, however, to an extent which stamps | tion respecting the Indian Archipelago and its inhabitants. The gentle- 
him as an irretrievable milksop, till he hears a rumour that Fred. | man who writes under the pseudonym of “Old Merry” possesses the 
Massingbird bas returaed alive. He has been recognized by | rare art of giving good advice to boys in a form which is likely not to 
numbers, and the wife’s friends press Lionel to put her away, | be distasteful to those for whom it is designed. 
thereby bringing up one of those morbid casuistical questions | ye New Theology. By John Smart. (Glasgow: David Bryce, 
in which Mrs. Wood delights. Is it adultery to retain a wife whom | 1863.)—The Guthor of thin Tittle bosk*wee heed taseter of an tm 
you believe to be your's, but whose former husband may by possi- portant elementary school in Paisley, and it was originally written 
bility still be alive? Lionel devides in the negative, refuses to | in the form of lectures delivered by him in that town in the 
abandon his wifé until the matter is made clear, but still | spring of 1862. These lectures were his last public effort. Laymen 
prepares himself ‘to surrender both her and Verner's Pride, interest themselves too little in theological controversies. The pro- 
when just as the reader fully expects the first husband, and with fessional student is always likely to approach his subject with some 
him Lionel’s release, the “ ghost” turns out to be Frederick's | Prejudices and to move with mannerism, at least among questions 
brother John, and the first heir of entail. He had been reported which have become familiar enough, by their continual closeness, to 
dead, but was well, and had come to England to see if Verner’s | make nian Simey ‘thet ho has conquered ‘their secret. From these 
Pride were in truth his own. Out goes Lionel once more, and | restraints the layman is delivered. We see the fruit of this freedom in 
once more the reader expects the poverty-stricken career; but no eral vnartondngy-lreqaeredwnaapampend ie inane, dieedpcaademagie-il 


Bi! $ ° : , ‘ erely Christian, but he restates the questions of what he calls “ the 
—the codicil turns up, Sibylla dies, and Lionel, returning in —s “ast. : \ c adios 


P h hoe Sale: te Z | New Theology ” with an openness which few clerical writers (in Scot- 
triumph, marries his true love, and lives happily ever after. Dr. land, at least) could risk. He gives us nothing new, except a somewhat 


West had stolen the codicil in order to benefit his daughter, who, | rugged style, and plenty of illustrations occasionally felicitous. But he 
on his advice, given from his knowledge of the first will, married | frankly says, in the plainest words he can find, what thousands of young 
Fred. Massingbird, and who, after a life of misery, died of the loss | men think, and attempts with a refreshing honesty to guide them right. 
of Verner’s Pride, a bit of poetical justice which would bring | He sees the true centre of spiritual life in man neither in the Bible, nor 
down roars from the gallery. in the Church, but in God and Christ only. He is puzzled about many 
That is the whole story. things, but never about this principal thing of all. He sees the difficul- 
There is not a character in the tale, unless it be Jan Veiner os weioh curren he quertion a paeneien, a panenouas “7 on o> 
Lionel’s younger brother, who has little to do with the action, Semen. fine Sanyo a ae eee Sree 
bat whose honesty ant liteceinas ke hi Oem ie af positive, but he finds that a Divine Spirit utters Himself to man through 
: a8 "aba eats create ete istinct personage | the Bible. But to him, as indeed to all men, its most valuable pages are 
of some interest. Lionel isa lay figure, weak and well principled; | those which narrate the life of Christ. These are, at all events, authen- 
Sibylla, a woman. whose selfishness amounts to barbarity, but | tic, for no tradition, or myth-forming, or fabrication, could have created 
whose motives are always obscure; the Massingbirds walking | Him. And it is in Him that he sees the life of man. The book, though 
gentlemen, and even Lucy Temple, an indistinct, affectionate | rather crude, cannot fail to be of service. It is well for both the Church 
little woman, whose impulses we see to be good. but are never made | and the world that laymen should sometimes speak what they believe. 
to understand. The comic personage, the wife of a blacksmith, | There are books, in spite of Mr, Matthew Arnold, which wili neither 
who expects to go to the Mormon Jerusalem in a purple “ gownd,” | edify the very ignorant, nor instruct the very learned, which it may be 
riding on a white donkey, is merely farcical; and Rachel, the | well to write and profitable to read. Mr. Smart's is one of them. The 
betrayed maiden, disappears too early in the book to be effective. | style of the short memoir which is prefixed to it is, unfortunately, in 
The incidents are all; and Mrs. Wood's merit is simply that she | ™° dast, degree difficult, 
contrives to make these incidents, the perpetual change in the | 2% Lamps of the Clurch, By the Rev. Henry Clissold, M.A., 
proprietorship of Verner's Pride, sufficiently interesting for | eae 2S nN Ea Se, | Ceingins oe 
perusal. The work, such as it is, is well done, and to habitual | Mr. Clissold is no friend to railway novels. He is pained at the sight of 


novel readers the story will seem a pleasant one; but it is not an those countless works of fiction which daily issue from the press, i 
+48 : their red and yellow attire, with their frequent appeals to the unhallowed 
addition to literature. 1 


passions of a fallen nature ;” and is anxious to replace this dangerous 
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class of literature by something equally attractive and considerably 
more edifying. With this object in view, he has compiled the volume 
before us, which consists of a colleetion of very slight biographical 
notices of a number of individuals, distinguished for eminent personal 
piety, who have died within about the last hundred years. Mr. Clissold, 
who laments the difficulty of abridging biographical memoirs, has 
solved the problem by the summary and effectual process of saying 
searcely anything about the actual history of the subjects of his 
sketches, and confining himself almost entirely to their religious ex- 





periences. 

On Clerical Subscription. By the Rev. Charles Hebert, M.A., 
F.R.S.L. 
this volume with reference to the question of clerical subscription may 
be stated in very few words. It is, he thinks, a good thing in itself; 
but it ought to be real and binding, not, as it has gradually been becom- 
ing of late years, an almost meaningless form. Consequently, he 
welcomes Dr. Lushington’s recent decisions, as establishing the position 
that the Articles of the Church must be subscribed “in their plain 


literal grammatical sense.” He acknowledges, however, that the docu- 


ments which the clergy are called upon to subscribe contain some points | 


of doctrine on which complete unanimity of opinion is neither to be ex- 


pected nor desired; and in these points, if subscription is to become } 
Accordingly, he proceeds to | 


a reality, some alteration must be made. 
examine the documents in question~which are the Articles, the 
Liturgy, and the Canons and Statutes—with a view to determine the 


amount of alteration to which each may profitably be submitted. Of the | 


three, the Articles receive by far the largest share of his attention. Mr 
Hebert’s manner of treating his subject is somewhat sketchy and 
incomplete ; but not many readers will be inclined to object to the few 
suggestions which he ultimately makes. 

Possibilities of Creation ; or, What the World might have been. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.)—This work, which its writer modestly describes 


as “a treatise of the Bridgewater class,” is, like those once celebrated | 
publications, designed to show that everything in the world is so created | 


as to be most perfectly adapted to the purpose that it is intended to 
fulfil. The particular means by which the author of the volume 


before us proposes to attain this desirable object, is that of indulging | 


in anumber of speculations as to what would have been the consequences 
if the world had been created, not by a beneficent Being, but by an evil 
spirit—or, to borrow his own expression, “a bad-tempered Demiurgus.” 
For instance, he dwells on the unpleasant results that would ensue if 
there were either much more or much less sunlight than there is now, 
informs us that animal life could not be sustained if the atmosphere 
were composed of chlorine or sulphuretted hydrogen, and favours us 
with a large number of similar suppositions, most of which are equally 
obvious and equally novel. By way of making his book more accept- 
able to the general public, our author persists in taking a comic view of 
his subject with such perseverance, that at least three-fourths of his 


volume are filled with speculations of a purely and resolutely ridiculous | 


character. Funny illustrations of science or natural theology are, to 


our thinking, never very desirable reading; but, when they are the | 


production of a gentleman whose sense of humour is of the most feeble 
and common-place order, the effect which they produce on the mind is 
apt to be at once irritating and depressing to no common degree. Who 
can possibly be expected to derive either pleasure or profit from pictur- 
ing to himself the absurd scenes that might be expected if cows were 
to try to catch and eat hares, or the unpleasant consequences that 
might ensue if horses smelt like bugs? If the volume before us is 
fortunate enough to fall into the hands of any one to whom its subject 
is absolutely and entirely new, it is not impossible that it may meet 


with a favourable reception; but those who do not possess this advan- 


tage are, we fear, likely to regard it as a completely superfluous, if not, 
indeed, a merely childish, production. 

Science Elucidative of Scripture, and not Antagonistic to It. By John 
Radford Young, late Professor of Mathematics at Belfast College 
(Lockwood).—Mr. Young has boldly undertaken to show that there is 
no discrepancy between Scripture and science, without having recourse 
to the system of non-natural interpretation of the former which has 
been so generally employed by his predecessors in the attempt. It is 
really rather refreshing to find a man who, without actually repudiating 
scientific research as a means for arriving at truth, positively believes 
that the work of creation was completed in six days of twenty-four 
hours each. But, although Mr. Young certainly does his best to show 
that science and Scripture are not discorddnt, he holds that, if they 
cannot be reconciled, the former must give way to the latter; and he 


does not scruple to throw himself, as a dernier ressort, on the omnipotence | 


of the Creator, and to ask his opponents who they are that they should 
dare to say that anything is impossible to God. It is clearly useless to 
argue with a gentleman who has such a stronghold as this to flee to in 
case of defeat. Otherwise, we should like to hint to Mr. Young that 
his explanation of the well-known difficulty that, according to the 
Scripture account, light was created before the sun, appears to us to be 
not entirely satisfactory. He thinks that the admission of the undula- 
tory theory of light entirely removes the difficulty, since the ether in 
which the undulations are supposed to take place is independent of the 
sun. But, so far as we know, the ether does not undulate—i. e., there 


(Macmillan and Co.)—The position taken b¥ the author of 


'- . . sas . . 
is no light—without the presence of some exciting cause ; for, otherwise, 


night would be as light as day; so that we are entitled to conclude that 

light requires a source of light, and that the admission of the undulatory 

theory in no way removes our difficulty on this: point. We are, there- 
| fore, reduced to a dilemma. If the sun was the only seuree of the 

light received by our earth, there could be no light before the fourth 

day of the creation; if it was not, then its creation was an unnecessary 

act. But our pringipal objection to Mr, Young’s book is based upon the 
| tone which he thinks fit to assume towards, his opponents. What, for 
instance, can be more needlessly offensive than the following observa- 
tion on Bishop Colenso’s remark, that his own experience of the confu- 
sion incident on the sudden removal of thirty or forty persons hag lead 
him to conclude that the Scripture account of the exodus from Egypt 
is not historically true? “ How is it,” he asks, “that the right reverend 
author did not for a moment reflect that Ais people were -not led by 
Jehovah, nor the people of Israel by the Bishop of Natal?’ Whatever 
| may be Mr. Young’s acquaintance with the letter of the Book which he 
has undertaken to defend, we fear that he has but little practical 
familiarity with its spirit. 

Lectures to Young Men. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co.)—The 
lectures contained in this volume were delivered, in the course of 1862, 
before the Young Men’s Christian Association, in the city of Dublin. 
They are decidedly above the average standard of such compositions; 
and the members of this association are very fortunate in finding such 
men as Archbishop Whately, the Right Hon. James Whiteside, and the 
Right Hon. Joseph Napier, both ready and willing to minister to their 
instruction and amusement. One of the most interesting lectures in the 
volume is that on music, by Robert Prescott Stewart, Professor of 
Music in Dublin University. 

Richard L mydon ; or, Fore shadowed. (Edinburgh : Grant and Son.)— 
This volume is a kind of cross between the sensation story and the novel 
of high life. The two elements are combined in the person of Richard 
Langdon, the hero, who is an intensely high-bred gentleman, and who 
commits one murder, and tries to accomplish another. The second 
title of the book appears to refer to the fact that very early in the 
story the intended victim of Langdon’s second attempt has a dream, 
which represents, with perfeet accuracy, all the details of the future 
crime, but which in the sequel does not turn out to be in any way in- 
strumental in her preservation. The novel is evidently the work of 
an unpractised hand; and, looked at in this light, it is not entirely 
devoid of promise. Its author has some turn for the construction of 
sensation situations. Truth to nature is clearly not his forte; and his 
fine ladies and gentlemen talk book to an extent which, fortunately, is 
never met with in real life. But there is one scene in which a gentleman 
| goes down into an old lead-mine, in order to inspect a coffin, and while 
there is frightened almost out of his life by a mysterious maniac. It is 
true that the scene leads to nothing at all, and that the author does not 
vouchsafe to tell us how either the coffin or the maniac got into the 
mine, or why the gentleman went down it, or how he got up again’; 
but for all that, the situation is really an effective one in its way, and 
the horror is piled up in a very fairly creditable manner, 

Our Untitled Nobility. By Johu Tillotson, author of “ Liyes of Emi- 
nent Men,” &c. (Hogg and Sons).—The title of this addition to 
Messrs. Hoggs’ series of “ Books with a Meaning ” affords a sufficient 
indication of the nature of its contents, It consists of a collection of 
short biographical notices, intended mainly for juvenile reading, of a 
bakers’ dozen of untitled Englishmen, who have won fame either by 
their philanthropy or by their scientific achievements. Some exception 
may possibly be taken to Mr. Tillotson’s selection, especially of his 
scientific representatives; but, on the whole, he has conscientiously 
performed his task of compilation, and has produced a book which is 
likely to be at once amusing and instructive to the class of readers for 
whom it is designed. 

The Functions of Si and Qui. By Gavin Hamilton. (Edinburgh: 
Gordon.)—Mr. Gavin Hamilton, of the Elgin Academy appears, to be 
(to borrow his own expression) “an illustrious humanist,” who objects 
in toto to German scholarship, and proposes to replace it by an article 
| of his own manufacture. The principal objects of his attack are For- 
| biger, Grotefend, and Zumpt; and the special point on which he falls 
| foul of them is, the use of the subjunctive mood in Latin in connection 
with Si and Qui. We are decidedly of opinion that Mr. Hamiltén has 
| entirely failed to recommend satisfactorily the exchange which he so 
| kindly proposes; but, were his scholarship far better than it is, it 
| would have no chance of making its way against the imperfections of 
| his style. He is, in fact, diffuse and windy to a degree which is always 
objectionable, and, in a philological treatise, is simply intolerable. If, 
| as he himself tells us, “style ought to reflect the mind of an author,” 

Mr. Hamilton’s mind cannot be ina very healthy condition. What can 

be said for a writer who prefaces a philological dissertation witha creed 
| about “ the accusers of Strafford,” and perpetually interlards his critical 
| remarks with pointless anecdotes of a would-be comic nature? All 
|that Mr. Hamilton really has to say, be it good or bad, on the 
subject which he has selected might easily have been compressed into 
less than one-fourth of the space which it occupies in the volume before us. 

The Handbook of Family Devotion. Translated from the German of 
Heinrich Zschokke. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—The success which 
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has attended the publication of a translation of a portion of Zschokke’s 
Stunden dex Andacht, under the direct patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen, has, we presume, suggested the idea that the public might 
possibly receive with favour a further instalment of the same voluminous 
work. “The royal volume,” we are told by the translator of that which 
is now before us, “ being confined to ‘Death and Eternity,’ needs its 
antecedent ;” and the present work, which deals with “ Truth, Duty, 
and Hope in their Christian aspects, bearings, and issues,” is designed 
to supply this deficiency. We confess to feeling some misgivings as to 
whether Zschokke’s somewhat cloudy meditations will, when not directly 
supported by royal patronage, succeed in commending themselves very 
extensively to the favour of the British public. 

Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. By William Barnes. 
First and third collections. (J. Russell Smith.)—Mr. Barnes's position 
as a public favourite is so firmly established that there is no necessity 
for us to do more than remark that the first of these volumes is a new 
edition, while the second is now published for the first time. The 
perusal of the latter has tended to confirm an opinion that we have 
always entertained, that Mr. Barnes's desire to perpetuate the dialect of 
his native county acts injuriously upon the general effect of his verses. 
Anything at all approaching to real poetry—and in this category Mr. 
Barnes's productions must undoubtedly be placed—always suffers by 
being clothed in a dialect which, whatever may be its intrinsic merits, 
has, when printed, a ridiculous appearance. Pure English is the only 
appropriate vehicle for English poctry. Surely the effect of the follow- 
ing stanza—the closing one of a very pretty little poem—is diminished 
rather than enhanced by the manner in which it is spelt :— 

“ Zome feiiir buds mid outlive blighténs, 

Zome sweet hopes mid outlive sorrow, 

A’ter days of wrongs an’ slighténs 
There mid break a happy morrow. 

We mid have noo ea’thly love ; 

But God's love-tokens from above 

Here mid greet us, here mid greet us, 

In the vields by watervalls.” 

Sir Aberdour ; or, the Sceptic. By Walter P. J. Purcell, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple. (Pickering.)—Can anybody tell us whereabouts in the 
world is “ the region where Nature’s smiles are hollowest, and man’s finest 
feelings soonest blunted?” That is the place, wherever it may be, in 
which Walter P. J. Purcell, Esq., of the Inner Temple, began to com- 
pose the poem which is now before us. Sir Aberdour is a well-to-do 
young infidel, who, having broken off an engagement with a most 
eligible young lady, for the very cogent reason that she adored God as 
he adored Nature, goes to Italy, where he does nothing particular, and 
thence to Ireland, where he employs himself in the same manner. By 
way of keeping up the obvious resemblance to “Childe Harold” 
which is presented by this plot, the poem is written in the Spenserian 
stanza. We can scarcely congratulate Mr. Purcell--we beg his pardon 
—Walter P. J. Purcell, Esq.,—on the melody of his versification. For 
instance, the line— 

“ The fiends I do think mean insult now,” 
is hardly so smooth as it might be; the couplet— 
* The slave that looks defiant not 
Beneath the lash, deserves his lot,” 
reads rather oddly; and there is something queer about the accentuation 
of the last word in the line— 


“ There was a tyrant once—he of Phera—” 


We may add that the poet feels warmly about Lady Flora Hastings, 


The Golden Link: a Poem-Romance. 3y John Wray Culmer. 
(Sampson Low.)—This pretty little volume tells the story of an enor. 
mously rich City man, who marries the lovely daughter of a ruined 
nobleman. The match is not destined to be a happy one; for, though 
both Lady Mary and Mr. Repton think at first that they love each 
other, it turns out that they are mistaken, and Lady Mary allows her- 
self to become fond of one Lord Arthur Valance, a gay young artillery 
officer, who visits at their house. Mr. Repton finds this out, and proceeds 
to act as follows:—He lives in Sussex, not far from the sea; and near 
his house is a big gun, at which Lord Arthur is in the habit of exer- 
cising his men. One dark night Mr. Repton tampers with this piece of 
ordnance, by ghemical means, with such effect that, the next time it is 
fired, it bursts and blows poor Lord Arthur to tatters, upon w hich Mr. 
and Lady Mary Repton both go mad, and the former commits suicide, 
This ingenious story is told in very fair blank verse, which shows that 
its author possesses some ear for rhythm and some power of expression. 
We should like, however, to know the meaning of the verb “ to glime,” 
and of the adjective “smeeth.” Tho following lines are a fair sample 
of Mr. Culmer’s verses :— 

** She whose heart wanders has no heart at all 
For any but the one to whom it strays ; 
The bird that leaves its nest will slay its young ; 
And scarlet, from the first, were frail ones’ robes, 
As if to prove that blood itself would flow 
Whene’er it came between them and their loves.” 


arvula. By Minimus. (Trubner and Co.)—A small volume of 
verses, which has, at least, the merit of being not inaptly named. Here 
is a taste of Minimus’s quality :— 


“ Yon Rose, that, conscious of her grace, 
With bashful beauty flushes, 
T'll gather; for ‘tis like the face 
Of Mary, when she blushes. 


“ Yet no! the Rose, though very fair, 
Is very frail when cherish’d ; 
For, pluck’d and placed in Mary’s hair, 
In evening ‘twill have perish’d. 


, 
* * ~*~ 7 * 


“ Then I will haste to make my fair, 
A wreath of seaweed hairy, 
For nothing save seaweed shall dare 
To grace my wreath for Mary.” 
Many of Minimus’s verses are considerably worse than the sample we 
have given. Will the reader believe that some of the productions of 
this astounding author have actually been pirated, and that he thinks it 
necessary formally to “warn editors against any like infringement of 


co} ryright as 





BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
Nationalities of Europe, by R. G. Latham, M.D. (Allen and Co.).—A Discourse of 
Matters pertaining to Religion, by Theodore Parker (Trubner and Co.).—The Ionian 
Islands, by Captain White Jervis, M.P. (Chapman and Hall).—Successful Exploration 
of Australia, by William Wills (Bentley)—Epigrams, Ancieut and Modern, by the Rev. 
John Booth (Longmans).—The Capital of the Tycoon, Ly Sir Rutherford Aleock 
(Longmans).—Memoir of Joshua Watson, by Edward Churton (H. and J. Parker).— 
The Beauties of Tropical Scenery, by the author of the Nuptials of Barcelona 
(Hardwicke)—Liber Cantabrigiensis, by Robert Potts, M.A. (J. W. Parker).—Tales of 
All Countries, by Anthony Trollope (Chapman and Hall).—God's Glory in Heaven, by 
Wm. Leitch, D.D. (Alex. Strahan and Co.).—Miscellaneous Essays, by the Rev. 
Wn. Kirkus, L.L.D. (longmans).—Better Times Coming (James Tresidder).—Poems, 
by Thos. Wilson (Arthur Halland Co.).—The Religion of Social Life, by D. Cornish 





whom he speaks of, concisely if not poetically, as “ Lady F.” 


(Freeman).—The Book of Days (W. and R. Chambers). 








MARRIAGE. S T E O 
EvLiiot—Gvitrorp—On the 10th inst., at St James's, 
Piccadilly, by the Hon. and Rev. Frederick de Grey, 


Joho Lettsom Elliot, Esq., to Harriet, Countess of Guil- | RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 


EIDoOWN— IiAU - DE - VIE. — This Pure 
PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 
GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- | #¢idity, and very superior to recent importations of 


PALE* 


BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is peculiarly free from 


| Cognac. In French bottles, 38s. per doz. or in d case for 
the country, 39s., railway carriage paid — No Agents, 


ford. springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts | and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT aud Co., Old 





a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, | Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E£.C., and 30 Regent 


[porting Tea without colour on the 
leaf prevents the Chinese passing off inferior 
leaves, asin the usual kinds. Horniman’s Tea is un- 
coloured, therefore, always good alike —Sold by 2,280 
Agents. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
| This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
‘@oisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrys. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PrEgrtns’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL, Messrs. 
Barciay and Sons, London, é&c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 





BORWICK'’S is the BAKING POWDER recom- 
mended by Dr. Hassall, Analyst to the Lancet Sanitary 





Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs 
GabBRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham 
One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 
American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to7 and 10. 
to 15 guineas per set. 


| 


street, Waterloo place, S.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application. 
UININE.—The MEDICAL PROFES- 
SION—The LANCET—Dr. Hassall and others re- 
commend WATERS’ QUININE WINE as an excellent 





| and simple stimulant. Manufactured only by ROBERT 


WATEKS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 


} Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and othera, at 


E ~ LAZENBY and SON, Foreign | 


e@ Warehousemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct 
attention to their choice selections of Breakfast and 
Luncheon delicacies, C omestibles, and articles for Dessert, 
noticing, amongst others, York and Westphalia Hams, 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and 
Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French Truffles, Preserved Green Peas, 
French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and 
Spanish Olives: Crystallized and Glacé Apricots, Green- 
gages, Strawberries, and Augelica, Jordan Almonds, 
Museatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a variety of 


French Chocolate and Bonbons. Their celebrated Pickles | 


~ ae Ad a r a > iam | and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, 
E CAR EF UL W HAT y OU EAT. | Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, 


Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all household requisites 
supplied of the best descriptions. Families regularly 


Commission, author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., fur | waited on for orders. 


making pure aud wholesome Bread, instead of yeast. 
Sold by all Chemists and Grocers. 


__ 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


| 


30s, a dozen. 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewts and Co., Worcester. 


URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST ; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—*“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomuiy, RES- 
DELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 


\ ADAME CAPLIN’S ANATOMICAL 
a and PHYSIOLOGICAL GALLERY (for Ladies 
only). OPEN DAILY, from Twelve to Five. Second 
Lecture by MADAME CAPLIN, on Wednesday next, 
February 18th, at Three o'clock. 
AA... B. Medical Gentlemen admitted as usual on Satur- 
ys. 
58 Bervers street, Oxford street, W. 
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MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

922 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 68 
KING WILL 1AM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE 

Supply purchasers direct from their Manuf y, Queen's 
Plate and Cudery Works, Shettie 

EsTatiLisnep In SaHerriecp, A.D., 18 


MAR BROTHERS’ * SUN” 'TABLE 





KNIVES 





None are gv heir Corporat 1 Trad 
Mark, “ the Sun heir father by the Catler 
Company of Shetfi 1835), is stamped « 
blades; they a qualit h secure y 


handles, and do no ose in hot water; the di 
ence in price i 
and thickness « 





Ordinary M 














Quality. Qua y 
£ dis l 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table 
Knives, Ivory Handles...>.. 2 4 035 6 OLB O 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full 
Cheese Knives, Ivory han 14 0114 211 0 
One Pair Regular M 07 601L COs ¢ 
One Pair Exter ) 0 8 6012 OO 
One Pair P. 3 0 7 60 1L 0015 
One Steel for Sh 7 0 oo 4 60 6 ¢ 
Complete Service ...... £44 6618 6916 6 


MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
INING-ROOM and LIBRAR x CHAN- 
DELIERS for Candies and Gas, Candelabra, 
Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu China a and Glass. 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS 








Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lusires, for Gas | 


and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 1's. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons — £2. 
All articles marked in piain fig 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, ,, suitabl le for | 


Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furvishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and 

Broad street. 





Show Rooms, 


Established 1807. 
| pee — RS STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and © HIMNEY- PIECE S.—Bayers f the above 
are requested, before fi nail 7 ding, to visit WILLI A} M 
S$. BURTON'S SHOW : ontain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES ik ANGES, ¢ HIM 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-LRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ¢ 
and two sets of bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; bron 
with standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, fi 3 3s. 
cb jimney- pieces, from £1 83. to £100; fire irons, from, 
2s. 3d. the set to £4 4s, The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radi iting hearth-plates 
wt LIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
cy ct et pone IRONMONG Y CATA- 
is and free by post. It contains 
1 rstrations of his illimit 
r and Elect -Plate, Nickel Siive 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot- 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- -pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns a nd Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 'Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
.arge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; aud 1 New- 
man mews, London 


HRESHER’S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 

PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outfitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 


UNGARIAN WINES, direct from 

Growers.—IwrerraL Wine Company, 314 Oxford 

— W.; City Offices, 15 John street, Crutched Friars, 
£.C. 
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rae N oe SDAL AW . _ D TT THI 
LENFIELD STAR c H, 
. By the Rs rs of Class : Inte chad te E xhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be | 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her ou Lace Dresser declares it to be 
HE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scientific men of the age 
ONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


PAPER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom 
Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 

e Per ream. Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note.. ‘ 
Super thick ditto... 
Large Blue Ditto....3s Od doz., or 21s per gross. 
Foolseap Outsides....63 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper. seal Od ls, or 33 9d per ream. 

Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
4s Gd per thousand. Large Blue C ommercial E nvelopes 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 40s. No charge for ste umping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 

Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list post free. Trade supplied. 








2s Od | Straw Paper. 


33 8d | Copy Books, 40 ps 












T= E TH. —By Mr. peg L L's Inver o- |P*: ANOFORTES A good Instrument 
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} is 18 i , ble « iu mi M ast ‘ 
17th July, a ‘) ARTI IctAl "Tt E rH t e- | Co, of New Burl in m n street ct ‘4 nf oe san 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours put the publi fa the pr section of the Universal Piano. The 

ui t i ires nor fast sr nd | pri iF £25, and is qui mi f pness, com- 
mfort guranteed. M bined wit ti excel J t - i ¥ It may be } ud + ~—< 

bis in om, post f lor walnut case, with « f and full 

sf I ym fret at the above moderate T hy of con- 

il s B sideration by all who are cont a pur- 





chase.”"—Vide Christi yee ng . 10 


- ' ) ) hae iC 0 
iE R. HOWARD, SURGEON. se ae SEUSS the PR 1 SL JAMES Hate 











DENTIST, 52 F! street, has introduced an | t above mu ulmired National Song Ys 
ENTIREV.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL | Buistsy Ricuakes at eid 
without RINGS, wi ligatures 

| , CONVENT STRAINS.—BAGATELLE 
) Pe op the Pian . By Gro. F. West. 8s. 
GENTLE RAY of SUNLIGHT. 8 by W. F. 

Wrientox, 2s. 6d , 
HAMILTON'S so ‘RN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
PIANOPORTE. BR I by ryy. 360th 
edition, 4s.—" We are informed t equently 
) engine ekly nd Ike Aar that it has 
. —- . dev la pr ller, June 
VAL LELTERS PATENT 24,.— Hamili u's Di mary of 3.5 eal Terms.” 
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| |} 69th Edition, Is.—** ¢ t 41 76th E l 

- ‘ f -wEep | larke'’s Cz Lism, «6th Edition, 1s. 

\\ HITE’ Moc MAIN ?, LEVER} crarkers ATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of 
’ PUSS allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | MUSIC, Téth Edition is.—*To vho are commencing 

Ge ! most efleetive inver 1 in the cura- | their musical education we recom —_e th’s catechism as 

eo trent ment of HI RNLA The use f the steel spring being the simplest and the most correct work of its kind.” 

30 —_ i in its effects, is here avoided, a | Vide Christian Herald, Oct. 23 

soft bandag vg worn round the body, while the ’ ote 

requisite resisting power ts supplied by’ the MOC. London Rosss rc y KS at hes o., New Burlington 

MAIN PAD and PATENT LE vi R, fitting with . crest, and of all eeellors. — 

somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, TT eX 2TT c Poli 

and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular A _ ExHIBr [ ‘Di for the Relies of 

nay be : > 3s hich e rot fi t — — 4 pany Sree. 

ma) ac and tbe Tru which cannot fail to fi Open from 10 a.m. until dus Ads 1 eat “ 

forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two : i a F gt 3 ssion, 18., catalogue, 

id. . CE 


inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
I A. L CHETWODF, Hon. Sees. 








Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, _—!_ — 
, a - Bay lés . as (2 s bd., wat 6 ils 6d.; postage, ( UEEN'S COLLEGE, Lf INDON, 
3. ouble ditto, 8. t ,» an O28. ° sn ina | ‘ 67 and 68 Harley street, W. Inc wrporated by 





1s.8d. Umbili I ditto, 42s., ond a0. 6d; sta, 
Post-office orders to be made payable to Soin White, | Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of IT adies 
| Post-oftice, Piccadilly. | = for ry. certificates of knowledge. The Hatr- 
v7 PATENT } Term for the College (for girls above 13), and the 
— a PATENT alt a a | School (for girls above 5), will begin on Thursday, Feb- 

P LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | ruraary 26th. 

&ec., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, Prospectuses ith full parti may he 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, | @Pplication to Mrs, W . S, at th 6 of 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., | BE. H. PL 2, M.A., Dean. 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 163 each; postage, 6d. Seay a geen een yc ee -- 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London: | \ R. EDMUND YATES’ INVITA- 

- 4 TIONS to EVENING PARTIES and the SKA- 
p's NEFORD’S PURE FLUID | SIDE will be issued at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Every 

M \GNE SIA has been during twenty-five years Evening (exeept Saturday), at Eight o'clock. Mr. 
t mphatic ully sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and HAROLD POWER will be one of the party, A Mc ring 
univerSally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for | Performance on Saturday, at Three o'clock. Stalls, 33. 
Acidity of the | Stomach, Ile urtburn, Headache, Gout, and | ®7@4. 2%.; gallery, 1s The Box Office is open daily from 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate eonstitu- | Eleven till Five o'clock, e ; 
tions, more especially for L adies and Children. It is > rTSTRRE s] 
Prepared, in s'atate of perfec purity Sal a mnie | (CY HRISTY'’S MINSTRELS. 
strencth, by DINNEFORD and C0, 172 New B uae street, (Last Week but t . RY NIG HT, & ' 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout and Wednesday a ay at Three 
the world. . ’ in ST. JAMES'S HAL L.—The “Programme will include 

the px ypular sor gs,“ Come where my Love lies Dream- 


—a NG s ‘see 4 _ tom “Wi we have missed you,” “ Annie Lisle,” &e. 
N os HING y IMPOSS [IBLE— first introdu en wo this co y by this company. 
ie he gre — st and most useful invention of the day, | Thursday, 19th F Wambold's Benefit. : 
AGUA AMARI SLI 1 peat. mona JOHN GOSNELL and a . mos Bote wee 


Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the fF v i: N iI Ss H . 2 0 U R H ou 8 SE 


public this truly marvello ch gradually restores WITH THE BEST ARTICLI 
ve 


I an hair to its pristine 1 » matte! at wh it age. 
1a Amarella has n ne of the pre yperties of dyes; it, D E ANE'S 
on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
hair is once restored one appli ation per month will keep WAREHOUSES. 
it in perfect colour. 
Lap op ge | DEANE AND CO. LONDON BRIDGE 


One bottle, Price One Guinea, will suffice. | Established A.D. 1700. 

Numerous testimonials from artistes of the highest ‘com > 
order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, pD* E AN vE S TAB LE CU TLE R Y, 
may be inspected on application t I al for - re than 150 . ars, ~ gy un- 

ality and cheapness. he stock is most 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. te, affording a choice suited to the 
ry parchaser. The following are 


+ . + . + , | tast d means I t aser 
\ SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for | ca ape og s for ly Pr hendied Kuives—each blade 
COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections h st steel, bearing our name, and war- 
of the Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption 
| Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being | 
1 ingredient, they may be taken by Table Knives, per doz..... [14 016 ¢ 
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free from every hurtful 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker and Professional Singer will find them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- ——— 
dental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in | ELE CTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 
the production of melodious enunciation. | E ‘ORKS. The best manufacture, well finished 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 94., | Strong pee 1. Eve : 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kgattno, chemist, | and ouauat 1. 
&e. St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all | ————""— ja Eo 
Drug piste and Patent Medicine Veudors in the world. | Wenaes. | Saspan| Rimes. peas 
— ” | See’nd 


KAYE'S WORSDE LL's P ILLS i i __— Ney Dest 2nd Best} 2nd. vr 


q ality 


rHEse PILLS are a purely ~emetilh ———— oe 


preparation, and may be taken at any time by either 


Dessert ditto ” eooe j12 012 
Carvers, Joint, per pair .. i rf 





y Article stamped with our mark, 














} 
sex without fear of any danger. They act upon the bowels Table Spoons p.doz| 33 0 | 40 i 58 | 54 | 66 58 
mildly yet effectually, and by their tine tonic, aromatic, Table Forks ” $1 0] 35 | a8 | OT 54 | Gf | 56 
| and aperient properties, they remove all oppressive accu- Dessert Forks 23 0 | 29 | 32 | 40 | 87 | 46 | 40 
| mulations, regulate the secretions of the liver and bowels, | DessertSpoons ,, | 24 0 | 30 a} 37) & “ 
| strengthen the stomach, and purify the blood. Unlike | TeaSpoons __, _| 14 6 (18 26 | 26 | 331 36 


many re medics. they do not induce liabi lity to take cold, ox ] EANE and C 0. Ss N E W IL LUS- . 


establish a necessity for the habitual use of purgatives, 
and are thus strongly recommended as PRATED CATALOGU! | priced FURNISH- 
_ | ING LIST may be had on application, or post free. This 









THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. . List embraces the leading arti s from all the various 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 

| Medicines, at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale | facititate Pp webas: rs in the sele 1 of goods. It com- 
| Depot, 22 Bread street, Lt radon. prises Table Cutlery I lectro Lamps, Baths, 


benders, Fire -irons, fron Be: ion ™ Bedding, Britannia 
OLLOW AY’ Ss PILLS. —¥ lesh and | Metal, cx »pper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Blood.—It is incontestable that the soundness | Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., & 
and firmness of the flesh depend upon the strength and | 
purity of the blood. 1 when pills, , this account, have DEANI c AND co., LO )., LONDON BRI BRIDGE. _ 
| come into such universal favour, no other medicine being - an 
able to approach them as purifying agents. For the same I IVE P OU LYIRY.—Ev ery variety ety of 
| reason Holloway’s pills are admirably adapted for the 4 Dorking, Spanish, Cochin, Creveewur, La Fleche, 
young and weakly, to whom tainted blood is a fruitful | Bramah, and other Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and 
source of suffering. This medicine is a mild aperient | Ornamental Water Fowl, Gold, Silver, and Common 
| and reviving tonic, and « loes its wholesome work quietly, | Pheasants, Californian Quails, Pigeons of all varieties, 
| seasonably, aud completely. Occasional doses of these | Foreign and British Aviary and Cage Birds, Animals, 
pills keep the digestion - ae order, strengthen the | &c., supplied at moderate prices by JACKMAN and 
| stomach, and set the liver rigut when its fauctions are | DECROLX, Importers, 36 Great St. Audrew street, Broad 
| deranged by cold, excess, or “other causes. street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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Universal Exhibition, Paris, 
1855. 


FIRST-CLASS MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 
T. COOKE, 
FOR 
ASTRONOMICAL 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 
T. COOKE and SONS’ 
“EQUATORIAL TELESCOPES. For their 
Excellent Object-Glasses and Equatorial 
Mountings.” 





PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 


T. COOKE and SONS, 
For CONSTRUCTION and FINISH of 
TURRET CLOCKS, 

Gravity, and other Escapements. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK. 


OPTICIANS 
To His Late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
and the Royal Naval Observatory, Gottenburg, 
Manufacturers of 
ASTRONOMICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
HOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Haye the honour to announce that they have 
opened an Establishment at 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, Strand, 
London, W.C., 
For the greater convenience of their numerous 


Patrons inthe Metropolis and its Neighbour- 
hood. 


They solicit attention to their Stock of 





INSTRUMENTS. | 





ASTRONOMICAL, 

METEOROLOGICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL, 

NAUTICAL, 

SURVEYING, and 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Pocket and Marine Telescopes, Opera 

and Tourists’ Glasses, 
SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES, 
Astronomical, Turret, Church, and 
other Clocks, 


Amateurs’ Lathes, Turning Apparatus, 
and Tools. 





Estimates given for Work in any of the 
above Branches, and for the Erection of 
Observatories. 





Messrs. CooKE and Sons have in contempla- 
tion the production of an “ EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPE,” a handy Instrument of great 
optical power, which, by increased simplicity of 
construction, they will be enabled to offer at a 
price usually charged for Telescopes of an in- 
ferior quality. 





31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C.; 


AND 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





| ABty CONTRACTS for FUEL and! 


LIGHT. 
| Tenders will be received at this Office until noon on the 
| 3rd of Murch from persons who may {be willing to enter 
| into Contracts for the supply of COALS, COKE, and 
CANDLES, in such quantities as may be required for 
| the use of Her Majesty’s Land Forces and Military 
Departments in any of the following places, from Ist 















































‘The quantities above specified of each article of supply 
are only approximate estimates of what may probably be 
required within the period of the Contract, but the Con- 
tractor will be held liable to deliver such quantities as | 
may be demanded under competent authority, whether 
more or less thau the above. 

Separate Tenders, for Fuel and for Light, must be made 
for each of the above-mentioned Stations or Barracks as 
separately grouped and numbered. 

Forms of Tender, and Conditions of Contract, may be 
obtained on application at this Office, by letter or in 
person, between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled | 
up and signed, and no Tender will be noticed unless | 
delivered at the undermentioned Office under closed 
envelope (marked on the outside “Tender for Army 
Supplies”), before Noon on the 3rd March next. 


W. H. MATURIN, Deputy Commissary General. 
Deputy Commissary General's Office, 5 New street, 
Spring gardens, London, 8.W., 10th February, 1863, 
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[AY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet street, London 
INSTITUTED 1823. 
Invested Assets...... « oe ceccees 
Annual [ncome .. ee. ee.. se eeeecees 
Profits divided every fifth year. 
Four-tifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
The Bonuses added to the Policies at the tive 
Divisions of Profits which have hitherto been 
made AMOUNE tO oe oe. oe ees s ve ce eevee: oe £3,500,000 
The next Division of Profits will be made up to 3lst 
December. 1864. 
The Society has paid in Claims—Sums As- 
BUTE .. oo coccceccccccsererseeces « oe oe £4,576, 230 
Bonuses.... +... 1,209,190 











Together... .. 0. ++... +.£5,785,420 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society's Office, Fleet street, 
London, E C. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 

January, 1863. 





Foseien AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Darty.—Spain, Portugal, 


INLAND REVENUE, Somerset House, 


3th February, 1563. 
QEANESS ADVANCE NOTES. 

On the repeal of the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, 
Seamen's vance Notes became liable to Stamp Duty 
as Bills of Exchange. As such liability does not appear 
to be generally kuown, the Board of Inland Revenue 
deem it advisable to give notice that any person who 
shall make, sign, or issue, or shall accept or pay any 
such note, which is not duly stamped, will incur the 
penalty of £50. 

An adhesive stamp cannot be used to denote the duty 
on such notes; the law requiring that Bills of Exchange 
shall be written upon paper impressed with the appro- 

| priate stamp. —By order of the Board. 
T. SARGENT, Secretary. 





ANTED, a Gentleman of respecta- 
bility and business habits, who sympathises with 
| the Emancipation policy of the United States Govern- 
| ment, who could invest from five to six hundred pounds 

in a publishing enterprise, and take part in conducting 
| it for a share of the profits, or with a guarantee of a fixed 
salary. 


Address, Mr. KNicnt, 4 Symonds inn, Chancery lane, 


London, F.C. 





ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 
CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the 


FF. STREETS, or at HOME may be provided against 


by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, Lonvon. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL _ KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Heap Orrice, 64 Cornutt, Loxpoy, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1549. 
GourTa AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Ageuts. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 





TH! MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
39 King street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society. On 
the Ist January, 1863, the Capital was £439,174 8s. 5d., 
invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and 
all belonging to the Members. The Assurances in force 
were £1,695,875, and the Income upwards of £71,600 per 
annum, 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 


6 hes MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, 
at the option of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the 
whole term—payable half-yearly, by the Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or their correspondents in London— 
will be issued with each Bond. All communications 
to be addressed to Georce J. Jerrerson, Esq., Trea- 
surer, Dock office, Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 


Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1862. 





“GOSSIP ON DRESS ;” 
R, HALF-AN-HOUR’S AMUSE- 
MENT FOR OUR FRIENDS AND CONSTI- 
TUENTS. 

“Ttis not filled, as common-place professional houses 
might have tried to fill it, with such literary or intel- 
lectual remarks alone as can be brought round to end in 
professional assertion of the superior merits of Messrs. 
Moses. Occasionally, it is true, the great and undoubted 
superiority of that distinguished Firm breaks through 
the literary veil ; but it is rather as if their superiority was 
a matter of course, which the essayist took so thoroughly 
for granted, that without any effort on his part, his con- 
viction must now and then dawn through his writing,” 


South {taly, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, —London Review, Jan. 17, 1863. 


THRICE MONTHLY. 


“The reader will think it a very entertaining and 


Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 


ASTA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 


AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, 
WEEKLY. 


instructive work, and would iittle imagine that it par- 
took of the character of an advertisement."—Court Cir- 
cular, Jan. 10, 1863. 

** This brochure is really what it says, ‘ Half-an-Hour’s 
Amusement’—the author might have added —‘ and 
instruction.’ We declare we have read every word of it, 


West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape | and that, too, to edification.”-—Penny Newsman, Jan. 11, 
1863. 


Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 


To be had, gratis, of E. MOSES and SON, 


Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, | Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Wool- 
Babamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West | leu Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot anc Shoe Makers, 


Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUTSRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W. ; 
Chaplin's, Regent cireus, W_; 150 Leadenhall street, F.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. 








and General Outfitters. 
London Houses : 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham court road Branch. 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorksbire. 
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THE PRINCES OF WALES. 
N SATURDAY, MARCH 7th, on 
occasion of the MARRIAGE of the PRINCE ot 
WALES, will be published a» DOUBLE NUMBER of the 
SPECTATOR ; containing in a Special Supplement a 
COMPLETE HISTORY of all FORMER PRINCES of 
WALES, and their Political Relation to the Crown and 
the Nation. 
Price, with Supplement, One Shilling; free by post, One 
Shilling and Twopence. 
Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand, and by order of all | 
Newsagents in Town and Country. 





| 

In the Press, 

AN OFFERING TO LANCASHIRE. | 

OMETHING NEW;; or, Tales for the | 

Times. Edited by Captain Eustace W. Jacon, 

late 99th Regiment. 

Emmy Farrarvtt, Victoria Press, 83a Farringdon 
street. 








Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, price 33. od. 
RIENDLESS and HELPLESS. By | 
Exvcen Barter, Author of “Our Homeless Poor,” 
* Helen Lindsay,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo., bound in linen. Price 8d., cloth, gilt 
lettered, 1s. 

PRAYERS, TEXTS, and HYMNS for 
THOSE in SERVICE. By the Author of “Count up 
your Mercies,” and “ Tracts for Railway Men and Others. 

Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt lettered, price 1s. 

THE ROUND ROBIN. By C. Coker. | 

“We must give a word of praise to this little book for | 
children, which, in a series of verses, either brings home | 
some useful moral or illustrates some fact of natura! his- } 
tory. All the poems are written with liveliness and point, | 
and are well adapted to interest the juvenile public.”"— 
Athenzum, October 4th, 1862. | 

POEMS: an Offering to Lancashire. By | 
Christina Rossetti, George Macdonald, W. Allingham, R, | 
Monckton Milnes, Isa Craig,and others. Price 2s. 6d. 

BIRDS and FLOWERS; or, the Child- 
ren’s Guide to Gardening and Bird-keeping. By the 
Author of “ In-door Plants,” &. With a Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, aud beautifully bound in cloth, Feap. 8vo., 2s. 
éd 


FLOWERS for WINDOW GARDENS: 
What to Grow and How. By the Author of “ In-door 
Plants.” Second Thousand. Demy 12mo., 2d. 

Emiy Farrarcc., Printer and Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, 83a, Farringdon street, E.C. 











° MRS. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
On the 20th inst., Three Vols., post 8vo. 
7G ViA’S LOVERS. 
By Mrs. GASKELL, 
Author of ‘* The Life of Charlotte Bronté,” 
“ Mary Barton,” &c. 
Surrn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just ready, price 1s. 
OUNT EGMONT; as Depicted in 
Painting, Poetry, and History, by Gallait, Goethe, 
and Schiller. By H. Scnurze Wi1soyn, Author of “ The 
Voyage of the Lady,” &e. | 
Surrn, Etper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just ready, price Is. 

NDIAN COTTON SUPPLY; the only 

Effectual and Permanent Measure for Relief to 

Lancashire. By A. C. Brice, Managing Director of the | 
Kast Indian Cotton Agency (Limited). 

Surra, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Just ready, price 6d. 

HE SUGAR DUTIES DISCUSSED. 
By Henry NELSON, a witness before the Parlia- | 
mentary Committee of 1362. | 
Surru, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


| 
Te | 








In a few days will be issued, in 2 vols., 5vo., with Coloured 

illustrations. | 

A NEW WORK on POLAND. By H. 

SvuTRERLAND Epwakps, Esq, Author of “ The | 

Russians at Home.” | 
London: W. H. ALLEN, and Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 





ERALDRY: Historical and Popular. 

By C. Bovrett, M.A. 750 Tlustrations. Price 

10s. 6d. | 

London: Winsor and Newron; and all Booksellers, 
Artists’ Colourmen, &c. 











Gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., by post’2s. 8d. 
\ HO’S WHO IN 1863. 
The 15th Annual Edition. Peerage, Baronet 
#ge, Knightage, Parliamentary Guide, Dignitaries of the 
Chureh, Judges, &c. The most useful and cheapest Book 
of Reference published. 
London: Barty and Co., Cornhill. | 





Now ready, Part I1., dto., price 7s, 6d. 
NGRAVINGS of UNEDITED or 
RARE GREEK COINS. Asia and Africa. With | 
Descriptions. By General C. R. Fox. A New Edition 
of Part [., Europe, with a Supplement, is now ready, 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London: Bett and Daupy, 186 Fleet street. 


——————_ -— ——— | 


al * 7AaAT ry 
THE CARD ORNAMENT MAKER, | 
- consisting ofa Set of Engraved Cardboards, from 
which nineteen really useful and ornamental articles can | 
Produced by means of a pair of scissors and a little | 
| ay Price, per Set, plain, 1s. 6d., or elegantly coloured, | 
ie . } 


i 





| tutes. 


Sir Howard Douglas. 





Next Week, with Portrait, Svo. 
THE 


LIFE OF GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, 
BART., G.C.B., ete. 


From his Notes, Conversations, and Correspondence. 
By S. W. FULLOM. 


JOHN 


MURRAY, 


Albemarle street. 








Next Week, with Frontispiece, post 8vo. 
H.MLS. 
“ , ‘ 7 
HANNIBAL” AT PALERMO AND NAPLES. 
During the Italian Revolution, 1859-61, with Notices of Garia.p1, 


Francis II., and Victor EmMANvet. 
By Rear-Admiral Sir RODNEY MUNDY, K.C.B. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


street. 


Albemarle 








Completion of Mr. May’s Constitutional History of England. 


On Saturday Next will be Published, Vol. II., in 8vo. 
THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 





Since the Accession of George ITI. 





1760—1860. 


By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. 


In Two Volumes;—Vo.tume the 


SECOND. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
«"» Of whom may be had the First Volume, in 8vo., price 15s., cloth. 








THE POET GONGORA. 
Now ready, with Portrait, 2[vols., small 8vo., 15s. 
ONGORA. An Historical Essay on 
the Age of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. With 
Translations. By ARcHDEACON CHURTON. 
Joun Merray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
( ; REECE; its Condition, Prospects, and 
Resources. By Epwarp Srricktanp. Dep. 
Com.-General, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.8 , late British Member 
of the Joint Financial Commission of Inquiry in Greece. 
Wittiam Ripeway, 169 Piceadilly, and all Booksellers. 





By the author of the “ Dictionary of English Etymology.” 


YHE GEOMETRY of the THREE 
FIRST BOOKS of EUCLID, by direct Proof from 
Detinitions alone. With an Inuiroduction on the Prin- 
ciples of the Science. By Hensieicn Wepowoop, 
M.A. 12mo., cloth, pp. viii. and 104, price 3s. 

On the DEVELOPMENT of the 
UNDERSTANDING. By Hensteien Wepewoop, 
M.A. 12mo.,cloth, pp. 132, price 3s. 

TRUBNER and Co., 60 Pat:rnoster row, London. 
TMHE PARLIAMENTARY REMEM- 
BRANCER, Conducted by Touts Sarrn, Esq. 
Subscriptions for 1863 (One Guinea, post free weekly) 
are now due. Office, 10 Little Que2n street, Lincoln's 
Inn fields, W.C., London, 


Superior Cheap Books at Bull's Library. 
A T THIS LIBRARY may now be seen 


a LARGE COLLECTION of WORKS in Hisrory, 








| Biograpny, TrRaveis, Scrence, and REeLicioy, now 
| oftered for sale at very greatly reduced prices. 


Many of them will be found well suited for Village and 
Parochial Libraries, Book Societies, aud Literary Insti- 
Catalogues gratis and post free. 

BULL'S LIBRARY, 19 Holles street, Cavendish square, 
London, W. 


New Edition, with Additions, price 5s., cloth, 


pD* DICKSON’S FALLACIES of the 





FACULTY. 
Tinstey Brotwers, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 
and at all Libraries. 





ENGLAND and the CONFEDERATE STATES, 
f i ‘HE INDEX, for Thursday, February 
12, contains :— 

Direct Intelligence from the South to Dec. 27. 
Clippings from Southern Papers. 
History of Parties in the United States (lirst paper). 
Leaders on Topics of Interest, &c., &c. 

Published every Thursday afternoon, at 13 Bouverie 
street, Fleet street, E.C. Price 6d. 


fMHE YELVERTON CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Edited by the Hon. Tuexesa YELVERTON, 
With Lithograph Portraits. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas L avgie, and all Booksellers 








In post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


The IONIAN ISLANDS during the 
= ENT CENTURY. By Captain Warts Jervis, 


( This day. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo., 14s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of St. BERNARD, 


Abbot of Clairvaux. By J. Corren Monrisox. 


In demy 8vo., 1s, 6d, 
TAXATION: its LEVY ani EXPEN- 
DITURE, Past and Future; being an Enquiry into 
our Financial Policy. By Sir 5. Moxron Paro, Bart, 
M.P. for Finsbury. 


In 2 vols., post 8vo., 2Is. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By William W. 


STorY. — 
CHARLES LEVER’S NEW WORKS. 
In demy 8vo., lis, with Twenty-six Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


BARRINGTON. _By Charles Lever. 


In 3 vols., post 8vo. 


The COST of a SECRET. By Isabella 
Biaopen, Author of “ Agnes Tremorne.” 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols., demy 6vo., price 22¢,, with Forty Illustrations 
by J. E. Millais, A.R.A, 


ORLEY FARM. By Anthony Trollope. 


In crown 8vo., 6s. 


The SHARPER DETECTED and 
EXPOSED, By Roperr Houprs. 
CuapMaN and Haw, 193 Piccadilly. 








In crown 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


\ AURICE’S MANUAL of MODERN 
4 PHILOSOPHY. From the Fourteenth Century to 
the French Revolution. With a Glimpse into the Nine- 
teenth Century. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 

“There could scarcely be a richer, wider, nobler, or 
more authentic history of modern metaphysics, properly 
so called, than this.”—Spectator. 

“Tt abounds in passages Of great richness and truth.” 
— Westminster Revie ic. 





Preparing for publication. 
VSSAYS and REVIEWS—Medical.— 
On Disorders and Derangements of the Nervous 
System, 

Nos. 1 and 2.—Impaired and Perverted Motion : Con- 
vulsions, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Delirium Tremens, 
&e., &e. 

Nos. 3 and 4.—Impaired and Perverted Sensation : 
Pain, Cramp, Neuralgia, Tie Doloreux, &., &c. 

Nos. 5 and 6.—Impaired and Perverted Intelligence, 
Distempered Imagination, Delusions, Subjective Sensa- 
tions, Incipient Insanity, &c., &e. 

By W. Camps, M.D., F.L.S., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London. 
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HUGH MILLER. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


rN ALES and SKETCHES. 
T By - au Mu 


JER, 
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think how these gor rd things have been missed 
|} so long. It is the same sort of feeling which 
that delightful book, ‘ White’s Natural History 
of Selborne’ suggests. What is Selborne more 
than the other villages of England? Which of 
| us is confident that, taking up some obscure 
| hamlet, keeping our eyes open, and merely re- 
cording what we see from day to day in the 
dull neighbourhood, we could produce a book 
| which should be one of the treasures of every 
library? The scope of the present work is 
| wider than that which Gilbert White set him- 
self, but is similar to it.” —Zimes. 

“* Life in Normandy’ is a most dainty work. 
| To the intellectual epicure it will pr ve ex- 
| ¢ ceedin; gly appetizing. ..... The rule folk wed 

in the preparation is pretty much the same as 
| ths it recommended for dining by the gastronomic 
marquis, and the results for the reader are as 
| satisfactory as those predicated for the diner. 
The heaviest portion of the work (that is, heavy 
in comparison with what follows, not heavy in 
the sense of dulness) is found in the preliminary 
| chapters. * These being passed, each succeeding 
stage of the literary banquet, although con- 
eocted from the simplest viands, becomes 
choicer and cheicer, until the gratification of 
the intelle: ‘tual palate culminates in the last 
| ch apeer. —Mor Wing Post. 
‘The freshness, the minuteness of descrip- 
| tion, the generous tone of feeling everywhere 
perceptible, the novelty given by the keen in- 
sight of the narrator, even to familiar objects, 
| combine to render the book every way a satis- 
faction and a pleasure, whether to the naturalist, 
| sportsman, or student of human nature.”"— 
Globe. 

“A very pleasant and spirited account is 
this of the out-door and in-door life and oceu- 
| pations of our kith and kin across the Channel. 
rere Let all who care for a bright fresh 
country book, and don’t want to talk of Gothic 
mullions, tracery, or bosses, read this ‘ Life in 
Normandy.’ "—Jteader. 

“The volumes abound with a variety ef 
natural history information, evincing a keen 
| appreciation of this fascinating science. In- 

deed, the ‘Highland gentleman’ has done for 
a small area of Normandy what Gilbert White 
| did for Selborne.”— Parthenon. 

|} “A sensible, well-bred book, which deals 
largely in humour and liberally in ridicule ; 
| but the humour is that of a gentleman, and 
the ridicule never degenerates into sarcasm 
and bitterness. It is a book that an invalid 
might take up with the certainty of finding 
in it much quiet amusement, without anyth ing 
to over-excite the nervesand an under-current 
of sound piety, without a particle of offensive 
demonstrativeness.”"—Daily News. 

“ They are simple, homely, unaffected; but 
they are delightful reading, much more so than 
any description of their contents would con- 
vey, for they are principally about sporting, 
cooking, and natural history ; and books of this 
sort are apt to be wearisome to people who do 
| not care for angling or zoology, and leave cook- 
|ing to cooks. But this book is an exception, 

because the writer had qualities ths at are very 
charming and very far from common.” —<atur- 
day Re vie wv, 
we The author of these volumes had shrewd- 
ness and humour, a kind heart, and 2 very clear 
| head, and this tale of love and shipwreck shows 
| that he possessed literary power of no common 
| order.” — Standard. 
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“The poems contained in this volume are sweet and 
graceful, without rising to any lofty height of eloquence 
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KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. 


D. Ricumonp, Author of “ Annie Maitland.” 
trated by M. I. Booth. 

“Of Miss Young's type."—Saturday Review. 

“Well written, full of healihy woman's sentiment; 
Katie is a commendable story."—Atheneum. 

“A very good and wise delineation of a little giri’s 
course of self-training, through the ordinary troubles of 
school-rooin life.” —Monthly Packet. 

“A very pleasant novelette for children, written well 
and gracefully, and in a style which is simple an‘ intelli- 
gible, without being obtrusively childish.” —Spectator. 

“The family life which surrounds Katie is pretty and 
natural; the tone is good, and the plot—we speak from 
experieuce—engages x» child's interests with almost too 
keen a sympathy.”"—Guardian. 

“Tt is a book that may, with confidence, be placed in the 
hinds of little maidens, and we are quite sure that even 
without the charming illustrations the tale itself will be 
read with pleasure and profit."—Daily News. 

“In this book we are reminded a good deal of the tales 
of Miss Sewell and Miss Young, in the way in which 
character is depicted and the little incidents of home life 
made subservient to valuable instruction.”—Clerical 
Journal. 
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Guardian. 
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“Tt is a book already sufficiently appreciated by scholars 
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readers have little opportunity to make acquaintance. We 
are glad to see a work of this sterling character brought 
to the notice, and within the reach, of the public.”"— 
English Churchman, 
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